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CHAPTEB I. 



BUBIAL AT SKA. 



Godfkky Beechwobth's experience as a 
common sailor on board the ''Typhoon," 
was naturally fraught with much of the dis- 



The close companionship of coarse and un- 
cultivated fellows, such as form the greater 
pait of every ship's crew, could not possibly 
be particularly pleasant to him. 

He bore the concomitant hardships of a 
seaman's life, however, with the light heart 
that is such a blessing in youth. 
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Balph Cooper also kept up his spirits very 
well ; and he and his friend even cheered one 
another into frequently laughing at what 
might become of them after landing at 
Calcutta. 

One splendid evening, as the " Typhoon," 
having completed nearly half of her passage, 
was speeding gloriously on her course, with 
almost every sail set, the Steward came to. 
Godfrey in the forecastle, and said that the 
Skipper wanted to speak to him. 

The summons, of course, was obeyed im- 
mediately. 

On going aft, Beechworth found the Cap* 
tain sitting at. the cabin-table^, with the ship's 
books and numerous files of papers before him. 

The young man awaited his leisure two or 
three minutes. 

" The chief mate tells mo," the Skipper at 
length spoke, " that yon are the best ackolar 
amongst the ahip'a eompenj. I waat a chap 
to assist me a& olerk during the rest, of the 
passage. Would you like the job V 



As the Captain hinted, that if Godfrey gav* 
him the desired aid, he would make him & 
pecuniary present upon reaching Calcutta, 
lie was tempted to at once fall in with the 
proposal. 

Cooper and be would have little enough 
money on landing in India, and it fras vefy 
desirable not to let slip such an opportunity 
of increasing the stock. Henceforward, there- 
fore, Beech#orth passed most of his timft 
assisting the captain as his clerk, in the cabin. 

This led to his soon becoming very friendly 
with the veterinary surgeon, Dofctfr* Arm* 
strong, as he was called. 

He was an Irishman, about thirty-five years 
of age, and of very free and easy eharactet. 
Godfrey subsequently met him again in India, 
under somewhat odd circumstances* 

Shortly after the "Typhoon" had passed 
the line, a most melancholy death occurred 
on board. 

One <rf the grooms, Stephen Ay*, in the 
early part of the passage, had been seised 

b 2 
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with brain fever, induced by excessive drink- 
ing before he joined the ship. 

In consequence of his illness, he was as- 
signed a cabin in the house on deck, and 
Beechworth, from sympathy with his forlorn 
state, was in the habit, whenever he had 
the opportunity, of paying him various kind 
attentions. 

The poor fellow gradually became a living 
skeleton, till his death was anticipated daily. 

Godfrey sometimes read to him during the 
occasional intervals, when the unfortunate 
man enjoyed short periods of respite from 
mental aberration. 

The task of attending upon the unhappy 
invalid was not a very agreeable one, as he 
would, ever and anon, indulge in fits of 
blasphemy against the Deity, and everything 
connected with religion. 

One lovely evening, about eight o'clock, a 
few days after the " Typhoon" had crossed 
the equator, as the invalid was lying in his 
bunk in a very weak state, Godfrey Beech- 
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worth gently entered his cabin and addressed 
him kindly, asking: 

44 Do you feel any better ?" 

44 I'm dying/* replied the invalid, wildly, 
44 and old Nick will soon have me in hell." 

44 For Heaven's sake, don't talk like that, 
Ayr I" entreated Godfrey. 

44 Who in the deviPs name are you I" 
ejaculated the wretched man, not recognizing 
his visitor. 

44 I'm your friend Beechworth," was the 
reply. 

44 Go to damnation then!" rejoined the 
half-hysterical invalid. , 

For the love of your soul, if, as you say, 
you're dying, try and direct your thoughts 
above to the God of mercy ," said Godfrey 
in an agitated tone. 

The miserable man was here silent for a 
minute or two, from weakness. 

Then in as strong a voice as his sinking 
powers would allow, he cried out : 

44 1 don't believe in God, but if there is one 
curses on him 1" 
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Horrified at the continued impious ejacula^ 
tions of the pitiable wretch, Godfrey never* 
theless strove to impress him in some degree 
with a proper penpe of his position. 

Every exhortation was at first disregarded, 
until at last feeling the hand of death upon 
him, the dying man temporarily recovering 
his senses exclaimed : 

u For the love of God, get the skipper to 
come and read prayers to me." 

Beechworth was delighted at this change 
of demeanour, and he rushed at once to $ec& 
the captain, who was soon by the side of the 
invalid. 

Then followed some awful moments. 

Several of the ship's-company, hearing 
the* poor Ayr was dying, crowded outside his 
cabin, while the skipper solemnly read 
prayers over him* 

Horror wag portrayed in the faces of the 
iQpkers-on, at the fearful death-struggles of 
the miserable man. 

44 God, have me?cy upon me I" he at 
length, with a painful effort, ejaculated. 
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Then almost immediately the death rattle 
was heard, and in a minute or two the soul 
had taken its flight from his emaciated body. 

Whither? 

Such was the instinctive question Godfrey 

put to himself at the moment. His heart 

answered it more charitably than, perchance, 

many orthodox divines might consider 

warrantable. 

Early the next morning Ayr*8 corpse was 
sewn up in canvas by the sail-maker ; and 
about noon, the service for the burial of 
the dead at sea was read over it by the 
skipper, and it was consigned to the ocean. 

When the body fell with a dull splash into 
the heaving water, the assembled crew were 
evidently affected* 

The coarsest and roughest amongst them 
looked dejected, and seemed to reflect feelingly 
for a time, upon the awful mystery of death. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE CITY OP PALACES. 

The a Typhoon" was about seven weeks 
from the time of leaving Hobson's Bay, ere 
reaching Sandy Heads, at the entrance of 
the Hooghly Biver. 

Here a pilot came off to the ship, which 
had enjoyed a pretty fair passage from 
Australia. The voyage, altogether, had been 
m onotonous and uneventful. 

<c What a swell our pilot is, by Jove !** 
Cooper exclaimed to Godfrey, as the two 
friends stood on the forecastle looking at the 
Bandy Heads. 
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" Yes, and a handsome fellow to boot," was 
the response. 

" Have yoa seen his black servant?" asked 
Cooper. 

" Tea, and he seems almost as great a 
dandy, in hia own way, as his master," God- 
frey replied. 

" Calcutta pilots constitute a Government 
Service, and are, as Tve often heard, a very 
highly trained and edncated set of fellows," 
said "Ralph. 

" It's well it is so, for the navigation from 
here up to Calcutta, is known to be im- 
mensely perilous and difficult," rejoined his 
friend. 

Indeed, aa Godfrey remarked, the pilotage 
of the Hooghly requires the very greatest 
skill imaginable. The vast number of wrecks 
that occur, in spite of the best precautions, 
every year both inside and outside the Sandy 
Heads, attest the extent of the danger. 

The "Typhoon" lay off the Delta of the 
Ganges six or seven hours, waiting for the 
b 5 
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proper tide to* get up to Calcutta, which is 
situate upon the right bank of the Hooghly 
myer, about a day's pail from its mouth. 

It was the beginning of May, which is the 
hottest month in Bengal; and but for the 
awgings, over the ship'* deck?, the sun would 
scarcely have been bearable to those on board* 

The waters of the. Bay Qf Bengal washing 
the Delta, a*e of a muddy yellow colow, and 
the sky above them now presented that pecu- 
liar misty appearance, the effect of tropical 

summer heat 

As Godfrey Beech-worth alternately gazed 
at, the sandy shores before him, &ud upon the 
murky sea all around, glaring in the intense 
Iudian sun„ he began to realise that he was 
now in a cUipata, where Europeans hold their 
lives on a fearfully preoarions, tetiwre* 

A. distort yiew of tho temple o£ Juggernaut, 
which h* obtained a day or twt before firom 
the forecastle, was the for st gfrapro he had 
caught of the, Qo&ti of HimJwteJfr 

H* had tb«p ejpwjem^4 a t Will of intesc^st 
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of the most intense kind, in momentarily 
looking from afar, with romantic eyes, upon 
that country so fall of marrel ; but now that 
he was on the point of treading its soil, he 
almost evinced a tremor of excitement, so 
absorbing were his feelings. 

A tug- steamer lowed the " Typhoon '' lip 
the Hooghly to Calcutta. 

The weather was intensely suffocating. 
Godfrey, however, enjoyed excessively the 
passage np the river. 

The rich tropical scenery, through which 
the Hooghly glides majestically from Calcutta 
to the Sandy Heads, appealed powerfully Jo 
his imagination. 

Lofty date and cocoa-nut (rees rising in 
relief against the burning sky, native villages 
here and there embowered amidst tamarind 
and mango groves; herds of buffaloes, old 
Hindoo 1 Temples, and a thousand other 
objeets oS interest to Godfrey, entranced hm 
gaze: 

India was invested in his mind with a halo 
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of romance of the most fascinating description, 
and he recked little of any struggles and hard- 
skips that might be in store for him in that 
gorgeous land. 

He loved adventure, and contemplated its 
attendant dangers and vicissitudes with the 
proud feeling of self-reliance, engendered by 
buoyant youth and health. 

The a Typhoon " was speedily moored off 
Calcutta, and quickly discharged her freight. 

The day previous to Ralph Cooper and 
Godfrey leaving the vessel to go ashore, the 
skipper made the latter a present of fifty 
rupees, in acknowledgment of his services as 
captain's clerk. 

That evening, the two friends held counsel 
together on the forecastle as to their future 
plans. 

44 It's a strange sensation to be about to set 
foot in this outlandish country," observed 
Cooper, u with precious little money, and it 
may be a [fair chance of starvation before- 
long." 
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a How odd the crowds of nearly naked 
black men and women look, with the palan- 
quins and buffalo carts, passing along the 
river side, opposite !" he went on to exclaim. 

44 We must go ashore to-morrow morning/* 
Godfrey said, u and bestir ourselves as soon 
as possible, to see if we can get employment 
in Calcutta." 

44 What shall we do if we can neither of us 
get any kind of situation ?" ejaculated Cooper. 

44 Don't let us look at the gloomy side of 
things," urged Beechworth. 

44 Well, if it comes to the worst," added 
Balph, u we shall be able to turn soldiers. 
The native rebellion has not yet, they say, 
been entirely crushed out in some parts of 
India, and we can enlist in one or other of the 
European regiments." 

44 1 hope we shall be able to do better than 
that, Balph," rejoined Beechworth. 

The two friends had agreed to go ashore 
the following morning, in company with a 
man named Alfred Potter, who had been one 



■w 
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of the grooms on board the u Typhoon,* and 
had visited Calcutta before 

They were now, therefore, about to spend 
their last night ra the vessel. 

As the tropieal twilight hovered over Cal- 
cutta and its noble river, where strips of 
almost every country la^ moored, Godfrey 
contemplated the City of Palaces, as the 
Metropolis of England's Indian Umpire is 
proudly termed, with enthusiastic eyes. 

M Not so many years since/* he remarked 
to Cooper, " and what a different scene pre- 
sented itself here* to the traveller f What was 
then almost an insignificant native village has 
grown up, under British rule, to a vast, 
magnificent, and wealthy city." 

"I think, however, by Jove!*' observed 
Ralph, "that the EngKsh, amongst other 
improvements, should have aff least constructed 
by this time some proper handing-places along 
the river sidfe, so* that ships? passengers might 
avoid the honour of being carried ashore hy 
m stinking, greasy set of black fellows." 
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"What a pity it ia," commented Godfrey, 
by way of digression, u that the natives throw 
their dead into the river. I have counted more 
than twenty corpsea of men and women that 
have floated past onr ship to-day. The cus- 
tom must serve to generate pestilence/' 

a Luckily or not, we haven't much luggage 
to take ashore/' suddenly interrupted Cooper. 

The two friends continued walking up and 
down the deck, talking to each other for some 
time. 

Brightly shone the atars over the City of 
P alaces that night, and the moon shed a broad 
flood of light across the wide Hooghly . 

As Ralph and Godfrey paced to and fro 
the vessel, misgivings could not help occasion- 
ally entering their minds as to the future. 

They cheered one another, nevertheless, 
iifctp laughing at their predicament, whieh was 
not the; most agreeable one in the world ,- for, 
with almost! empty purses, they were about to 
toy their fortunes in at cmnrtry where penni- 
less Europeans meet,, generally, with a scurvy 
welcome 
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Beechworth and Cooper went ashore in 
company with Alfred Potter, as had been 
agreed upon, and took np their quarters at a 
poor kind of hotel in Lall Bazar, a street 
crowded with lodging-houses for Europeans, 
and one of the principal thoroughfares in 
Calcutta. 

Ralph having received his wages for his 
services as groom on board the u Typhoon/* 
he and Godfrey found themselves in possession 
between them of about sufficient funds to 
pay their way for a month or six weeks. 

44 1 hope/' said Cooper to his friend, one 
afternoon, 8 hortly after their arrival, as they 
were looking out of the front window of 
Dyer's Hotel, in Lall Bazar where they were 
lodging, a that I shall speedily receive a letter 
from England, from my mother. You know 
I wrote to her just before we left Melbourne, 
to ask her to send me out 4 letters of introduc- 
tion ' to the two members of the Calcutta 
Supreme Council, whom I told you she knew. 
I must own I'm beginning to get a little ner- 
vous about obtaining employment Our 
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money will only last ub a very Bhort time, 
and when it's all gone, what is to become of 
us if we don't, one or the other, get some kind 
of situation. Heaven knows I " 

" We must keep np our spirits, Ralph — do- 
our best to obtain employment, and leave the 
rest to Providence," remarked Beech worth. 

" It's all very fine," rejoined Cooper, lL but 
I can't look troubles in the faceso philosophi- 
cally as you can, Godfrey. If I don't obtain 
employment soon, I shall be throwing myself 
into the Hoogbly, or doing something of that 
kind." 

11 Cheer up, Balph 1" said Beechworth, in 
a lively tone, H for crying over difficulties and 
misfortunes is of very little ase. Something 
or other may turn up in our favour sooner 
than we expect. Besides, if it comes to the 
worBt, we can but, as you have yourself once 
or twice suggested, enlist as soldierB." 

"This is a fearful climate," Cooper ex- 
claimed, changing the subject, "and how any 
European stands it for long I don't know. 
I've hardly slept a wink since I've been in 
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Calcutta, in consequence of the dreadful heat 
and the brutal mosquitoes. I wan obliged all 
last night to throw water over myself, to try 
and get cool, for the air was so suffocating. 
Perhaps I shall get used to the climate after 
a time, but at present I can hardly support it 
at all. The cholera, too, is raging fearfully 
in Calcutta at present. Just fancy that young 
Irishman who breakfasted, in the best of 
health with us this morning, being already 
buried! It's dreadful to think of! The 
landlord says he was attacked with cholera 
about half-an-hour after we left the house 
this morning. Poor fellow! It makes me 
shudder to think of his fate. 

"There's an almost unbearable closeness 
and mugginess, I own, in the atmosphere at 
present," said Beechworth, a and there's also a 
kind of oppressive stench everywhere of black 
men that's not very odoriferous ; but we must 
not give way to the depressing influences of 
the climate, for we shall want all our energies 
to search for employment." 

** What a queer scene 1" Ejaculated Cooper, 
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in allusion to the crowds of blacks thronging 
Lall Bazar, and who, in grotesque proces- 
sion, passed by the hotel, from the first-floor 
window of which the two friends were gazing. 

Strange, indeed, the spectacle appeared 
to Godfrey, and he gloated upon it with the 
ardent eyes of youth enamoured of novelty. 

There was much in the scene that awakened 
in him interesting reflections. The stories in 
the Bible that he had read in his boyhood, 
came back fresh to his memory as he looked 
ever and anon upon files of Bengalee women, 
with only a doth round their loins for their 
dress, carrying on their heads, earthenware or 
brass vessels brimming with water, and men 
in similar habiliments, with large skins slung 
about them, filled with the same refreshing 
element. 

Then there were the buffalo carts, the 
palanquins, the baboos, in their long white 
dresses, and the hundred other features entirely 
strange to Godfrey, that go to make up a 
Calcutta street scene. 
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The insufferably hot glaring sun striking 
fiercely against the houses, and baking the road 
of the dusty thoroughfare, seemed very little 
heeded by the harrying throngs of natives. 

Calcutta appeared, indeed, to Beechworth 
a wonderful city. Its hundreds of thousands 
of inhabitants, its vast extent, and its aspect, 
altogether novel to a European, gave it in 
his eyes a fascinating interest. The number- 
less mosques, the Hindoo temples, the quaint 
long narrow bazaars, the interminable lanes of 
low bamboo huts, the picturesque water-tanks, 
the splendid houses of the Europeans, the Go- 
vernor General's palace, the crowd of vessels 
in the river, were all one after another objects 
to him of curiosity and reflection. 

It is, however, no enviable predicament for 
a European, of all places in the world, to find 
himself alone almost without money and 
friendless in Calcutta ; and Beechworth, as 
day after day he hunted in vain for employ- 
ment, felt to the full the bitterness of the dis- 
agreeable position. 
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Still he managed not only to keep up his 
own spirits tolerably, but also to cheer 
Cooper, when the latter, as frequently hap- 
pened, gave way to depression. 

u I've heard from my mother, at last," 
exclaimed Ralph to Godfrey, upon returning 
home to Dyer's Hotel one day after a jaunt to 
the Calcutta General Post Office, " and she has 
sent me out two letters of introduction for 
which I asked. I intend to deliver them as 
soon as possible, and, perhaps, a stroke of 
luck may be the result." 

44 1 hope they may turn up trumps for your 
sake," said Godfrey, who sincerely congratu- 
lated his friend upon the glimmer of sunshine 
that seemed now to smile upon his prospects. 

That night Cooper went to bed in high 
spirits, for he was as easily elated as he was 
quickly depressed. 

Beechworth, hopeful and self-reliant, and 
with a firm faith in Providence, also slept 
soundly in spite of the mosquitoes and the heat 

Never did the City of Palaces shelter a 
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more courageous heart than that which beat 
within the breast of Godfrey* who was destined 
to experience farther struggles and adventures, 
ere success and prosperity smiled upon him* 
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CHAPTER III. 



▲ STROKE OF LUCK. 



The two letters of introduction to Calcutta 
officials, that Cooper had received from his 
mother, did not prove of any particular im- 
mediate benefit to hinu 

He called upon theta r and was received 
with politeness,, but was compelled*, for the 
present^ to be satisfied with promises to bear 
him in mind* should any opportunity offer of 
serving hia^ 

In the meanwhile the funds of himself and 
his friend became exhausted, and they found 
themselves, verily, so to speak* oa their beam 
encta. 
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One day Godfrey, walking about Calcutta, 
not having money to spare to pay for a palan- 
quin, found himself opposite the office of an 
English newspaper, called u The Britisher," 
which possessed a large circulation through- 
out India. 

Now it happened that while he had been at 
the Ovens Diggings in Victoria, he had been 
on intimate terms with the editor of a journal 
there, and had frequently written leading 
articles for him. 

Godfrey, indeed, had considerable literary 
acquirements for one of his age, and possessed 
great facility with his pen. To the greatest 
extent of his opportunities he had been 
throughout all his vicissitudes, a hard-work- 
ing student, devouring every profitable book 
that fell in his way, and by this means, he 
had not only kept up, but considerably im- 
proved upon the good education he had re- 
ceived before he left England. 

The thought passed through the brain of 
Godfrey, as he stopped opposite the office o f 
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the " Britisher," that, possibly, there might 
be a chance of employment on the staff of 
that newspaper. 

With prompt resolution, he determined at 
once to seek an interview with the editor. 

The office, situate near Tank Square, formed 
part of a large house, that had been built 
long ago by a rich Baboo for his private 
residence. It was one of those decayed-looking 
buildings, of which there are such vast num- 
bers in Calcutta. 

As Godfrey passed through the group of 
native servants and others, congregated in 
front of the house, and made his way inside, 
he had no great hope that his errand there 
would result to much advantage. 

Ascending a broad, but ricketty flight of 
stairs, and then passing along a wide pas- 
sage, the first door that he happened to come 
to had written upon it, in large letters, u Sub- 
Editor's Office." 

Without hesitation, he knocked, and a some* 
what shrill, but clear voice, inside called out : 
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44 Come in." 

Entering the room, Godfrey found himself 
in the presence of a sharp 9 intellectual look- 
ing man, of gentlemanly appearance,, and 
whose Polish nationality was betrayed in his 
manner and features. 

He turned out to he Mr* Stanislow Strett, 
the sub-editor of the " Britisher." 

44 What can I do for you?" this personage 
asked courteously. 

"I have taken the liberty," the young man 
answered, " of calling upon you to see if you 
can offer me any employment in connec- 
tion with your journal. I have had some 
experience in newspaper- writing in Victoria, 
from which colony I have lately arrived; and 
am anxious to obtain a situation." 

Mr. Strett glanced for a moment or two*, as 
though holding counsel with himself, at God- 
frey's face, beaming with intellect; and then, 
as if struck by a sudden idea, began to put 
him a series of pertinent questions* 

The ingenuous answers ho received to them 
seemed to please the sub-editor. 
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u Our English reporter," he at last said to 

Godfrey, u has left us lately. Do you think 

» 

you could manage to fill the post ?" 

Beechworth's manner of replying to this 
question was modest, but apparently satisfac- 
tory to his interrogator, who, to the young 
man's intense delight, rejoined : 

44 Well, you can come here to-morrow morn- 
ing, and we'll give you a trial as our reporter. 
If you prove yourself suitable, we will 
^arrange with you a permanent engagement. 
Your salary, in the meanwhile, you may con- 
sider at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
rupees a month. I must say good-day for the 
present, as T am very busy/' 

Mr. Btrett, thereupon, shook hands with 
Godfrey, who left the office in high glee with 
the bright prospect, as it then seemed to him, 
of perhaps becoming established ere long as 
principal reporter to the " Britisher." 

As he passed through Tank Square, on his 
way back to Dyer's Hotel, he wondered 
whether indeed he should ever make any figure 

c 2 
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in the world. His ambitious yearnings were 
somewhat damped by reflections upon the 
obscure friendless and struggling lot of an 
adventurer, from which he had seen many 
another of talent and energy unable to free 
himself. 

Through how many more vicissitudes he 
might have to pass he did not care, but if he 
were doomed to go through life altogether 
unsuccessful and unknown, he felt that the 
greatest hope of his heart would be disap- 
pointed. 

Ambitious dreams of future high position 
and fame might appear very ridiculous for one 
in Godfrey's present circumstances, and yet he 
did at times fondly indulge in them, and built 
bright 4 castles in the air/ which, as will here- 
after appear, were not to be wholly unrealized. 

When he arrived at Dyer's Hotel he found 
Cooper in a very moody fit, sitting in his bed- 
room. 

" Well, Balph, good news at last 1" ex- 
claimed Godfrey. 
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u What has turned up, in the name of fop- 
tune, to make you in such deuced high 
spirits Y' Cooper demanded. 

u I've got employment, and guess of what 
sort," was the reply. 

u You're chaffing," said Ralph. 

u No," was the rejoinder, u I'm not. I 
mustered up courage to offer my services at 
the office of the 4 Britisher ' newspaper, and 
I've been offered the appointment of reporter 
there. It's only a temporary engagement at 
present, but if I suit, it will become a per- 
manent one." 

44 Hurrah!" exclaimed Ealph, "by Jove! 
you are a lucky fellow ! We must have some 
cigars and brandy pawnee on the strength of 
your good fortune." 

The thought of these luxuries no sooner 
occured to Cooper than he halloed out to a 
native servant to bring them then and there. 

Thus the two friends were soon enjoying 
Manilla cigars over brandy and water. 

Godfrey cared very little for these iadul- 
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gences, bat Ralph was, perhaps, somewhat 
too mooh inclined to them, and, moreover,, 
was by both nature and habit of an extrava- 
gant disposition. 

They discussed together in a lively manner 
Beechworth's good fortune in having obtained 
a situation as reporter ; and Cooper indulged 
himself in hopes that he might likewise soon, 
fall in with luck, and procure employment*. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



tTHT5 OLD TODOW. 

When the Indian Mutiny was quelled, the 
volunteer regiments of Europeans which had 
been rawed to aid m its suppression, were 
quickly disbanded, and * number of the men 
who had composed them found themselves 
cast adrift, almost without resources, in Cal- 
cutta. Some of them managed, after a time, 
to get occupation, but many of them were to 
be iseen at the period of Beechworth'e arrival, 
wandering about the streets of the feity, in 
nearly a destitute state. 

Situations open to noedy Europeans, are 
ftoanoe enough at the best of times in Indfe, 
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and were then, whenever they offered them- 
selves, besieged in crowds, so that Balph 
Cooper found his search for employment a 
most dispiriting one. 

There were still in the distant up-country 
districts some smouldering embers of the 
greatnative rebellion, which was naturally 
the absorbing theme in every mouth. 

Cooper and Beechworth ere long left Dyer's 
Hotel, Lall Bazar, and took up their quarters 
at a boarding-house in Cossitollah Street. 

Amongst the inmates there were a middle- 
aged Englishman and his handsome wife, who 
was about five-and-twenty. Mrs. Morris, the 
lady's name, was of very lively disposition, 
and made herself a great favourite. 

One of the boarders, Mrs. Tucker, a widow, 
considerably past sixty, was somewhat of a 
character. Although she had been married 
twice, and had several children, now them- 
selves middle-aged, she was still very impres- 
sionable to the attentions of the men, and 
always, in her own estimation, had. rival 
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admirers, who would only be too glad to claim 
her in wedlock, if she deigned to encourage 
them. 

Nor was she in one sense very far out in 
this opinion, for although she lived very 
economically, and even rather stingily, she 
had the reputation of being rich. In fact 
she owned a great deal of property, so that 
many an adventurer would, doubtless, have 
been happy enough to marry her, for the 
sake of her money. She was the widow 
of a late Commissioner of Police at Cal- 
cutta, who had amassed a very large for* 
tune, by means which, in former times in 
India, were not considered very disreputable. 

Ralph Cooper was in the verandah of the 
boarding-house one evening, talking to Mrs. 
Morris, when that lady, in a more than usu- 
ally lively humour, exclaimed to him — 

"What mischief do you think I've been 
brewing to-day V 

u I really can't guess, so you had better tell 
me," was the response. 

c 5 
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u Well," rejoined Mia. Morris, " I have had 
a capital bit of fan ! Mrs. Tucker was talking 
to me of you, this afternoon, and I took it into 
my head to persuade her that you were in 
love with her, and in short, I told her so in 
such a serious manner, that I am pretty sure 
she believed me. Now, you must bear me out 
in what I said to her, and then we shall have 
something to amuse us, which, Fll be bound, 
will be as good as a play." 

44 What a capital lark V 9 exclaimed Cooper. 

44 You must do exactly what I tell you, and 

leave the rest to me," said Mrs. Morris, who 

w as in high spirits with the anticipation of 

the amusement she promised herself at the 

expense of the old widow. 

In India, many of the European ladies occupy 
themselves with little that is profitable, and 
consequently some of them are glad of any 
distraction in the shape of intrigue or other- 
wise, to pass their time. 

u To-morrow/ ' continued Mrs. Morris, to 
Cooper, 44 you must write Mrs. Tucker a note, 
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tell her yon are in love with her, and make 
her boldly an offer of marriage. As I have 
nothing better to do, Til be yotir correspon- 
dent with her and so you'll only have to copy 
1*ie letters.^ 

44 Well, that's agreed upon!" assetited 
Cooper, who was always ready for any mis- 
chief of the kind. 

Next monupg, before breakfast, he sent by 
a native servant, the following note to Mrs. 
Tucker : — 

44 My dear Madam, 

44 From having often seen you pass 
to and from jour bath-room, I have acquired 
so great an admiration for you, that I cannot 
resist any longer making you an offer of my 
hand and heart, which, if you accept, I have 
no doubt of happiness. 

44 Waiting impatiently for a reply, 
44 1 remain, 

w Ydur ardent admirar, 
u $al*h Coope6.» 
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The writer was half afraid that the only 
answer which he should receive to this missive, 
would be a request not to send another imper- 
tinent one of the kind. 

Contrary to his expectation, however, the 
old widow lady promptly sent him the follow- 
ing reply : — 

"My dear Mr. Cooper, 

u I will give you an answer to your 
letter this evening. Be kind enough to mend 
for me the quill pens I send you, by my 
servant. I am going out to buy a bonnet, 
but shall return soon. 
u I remain, 

44 My dear Mr. Cooper, 
"Yours truly, 

"Eliza Tucker." 

Ealph showed this letter to Mrs. Morris,, 
who upon reading it exclaimed, 

" A capital beginning to what will prove, I 
anticipate, a first-rate comedy." 

Godfrey Beechworth, who heard this re~ 
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mark and who had discovered what mischief 
was being plotted, observed good-naturedly, 

u 'Tis rather too bad to make a butt of the 
old widow lady, and upon my word I've half 
a mind to betray your conspiracy to Mrs. 
Tucker.'' 

44 Oh ! you wouldn't, Mr. Beechworth, be so 
treacherous as that !'' exclaimed Mrs. Morris, 
laughing. 

44 1 don't think Godfrey half likes the idea 
of poor Mrs. Tucker being trifled with," said 
Cooper, u but he won't betray us, I'm sure." 

Beechworth certainly did not approve of 
the fun Mrs. Morris and Ralph proposed to 
indulge in at the widow's expense, and he did 
his best to discourage the mischief, but in vain. 

The next note that Cooper wrote to Mrs* 
Tucker ran thus : 

44 My dearest Madam, 

i 

44 1 cannot leave the house or do 
anything, until I receive a definite reply to 
my previous letter to you, for I am dis- 
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traoted with love, and dying with anxiety for 
a favorable answer. Pray let me have a liae 
from you at once. 

" Believe me, until death, 
u My dearest Madam, 

,c Your affectionate admirer, 

u Ralph Cooper." 

To this epistle the widow replied im- 
mediately as follows : 

"My dear Mr. Cooper, 

a Do not, I pray yon, be so impatient 
in an affair upon which our eternal happi- 
ness or misery must depend. I cannot, at 
present, give a decided answer to your re- 
quest, as I desire to see you first, in permanent 
employment. I send you some more quill 
pens, which I wish you to mend for me. 
Hoping to learn soon that you have obtained 
a good situation, 

il I remain, my dear Mr. Cooper, 
wv«««. affectionately, 

u El«a TtfCMfc." 
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A few days after the commencement of 
this correspondence, in spite of the widow's 
preliminary reluctance to close with the 
offer of marriage made her by Ralph, until he 
should have got employment, he was — 
through the skilful manoeuvring of Mrs. 
Morris — accepted as her betrothed. 

Then letters of the most glowing kind 
passed every day between the ostensible 
lovers. These effusions, which were generally 
prefaced with such epithets, as ** Darling idol 
of my soul," u Angel of my Existence," and 
so on, were a source of immense entertain- 
ment to Mrs. Morris. 

The old widow lady, who now whenever 
she and Cooper were left alone for a few 
minutes together, talked soft things to him, 
was even induced one evening to dance a 
minuet with him, much of course to tfoe 
amusement of the company. Certainly with 
her equat figure, elephantine feet, false hair 
and teeth, looking in spite of them fully her 
age, which was close upon seventy, she cut a 
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most pitiably ridiculous figure, in her flirtation 
with the young and good-looking Ralph. 

One evening, as he and his venerable 
betrothed were sitting side by side in the 
verandah, she observed pathetically to 
him, 

" Do you think youll love- me after we are 
married, as you love me now ?" 

u Of course, I shall/' replied Ralph, who 
was, however, interrupted from saying any- 
thing further to her, by the approach of Mrs. 
Morris, upon seeing whom the widow wished 
him affectionately good night, and retired to 
her bedroom. 

Cooper was getting rather tired of this sport 
with Mrs. Tucker, and would willingly have 
been free from his entanglement with her, 
but how to get out of the pickle cleverly, he 
hardly knew. 

44 You must help me to put an end to this 
nonsensical comedy," he now said to Mrs. 
Morris, u for the old widow is boring me to 
death with her amorous twaddle." 
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a What are you tired of your charming 
lover already l' 9 was the rejoinder. 

44 Do for Heaven's sake come to my aid, 
and assist me to get out of the pretty mess 
you have got me into by your delight in mis- 
chief/' exclaimed Cooper. 

44 Well I really think the affair has gone far 
enough," said Mrs. Morris, 4i and I've been 
thinking over a plan to free you from the old 
lady." 

" What is it ?" asked Ralph. 

44 Well," was the reply, 4< in the course of 
to-morrow you must suddenly enter Mrs. 
Tucker's room when she is there, and roll 
about as if you were intoxicated. By acting 
skilfully the part of a drunken man, I have 
no doubt she will have nothing more to do 
with you, but cast you off then and there." 

44 Not a bad idea I" observed Cooper, u and 
I'll carry it out as soon as possible." 

44 1 must wish you good evening, at present," 
Mrs. Morris said, 4t for Pm going out with my 
husband to visit some friends." 
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Sayiftg this, the left Ralph alone to his 
meditations on the remndah. 

On the following day he put into execution 
*he plan Mrs. Morris suggested to him af£ 
Seeing himself from his ridiculous entangle- 
ment with the old lady. 

It succeeded admirably, for Mrs. Tucker 
(really believing him to be intoxicated, declared 
she would never marry a drunkard, and toH 
him to consider the engagement between 
them from that moment at an end. 

Thus Ralph Cooper lost his chance of 
marrying one of the richest ladies in Cat* 
cutta. 
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CHAPTER V. 



All OLD SCHOOLFELLOW. 

One day in the course of his duties as reporter, 
^Godfrey Beechworth went to Banks Hall, 
where all the official business in connection 
with the Pilot Establishment of Calcutta is 
transacted. An enquiry was then being held 
there into the circumstances attending the 
loss of a large vessel, which had been recently 
wrecked outside the Sandy Heads. 

The conduct of the pilot who had been in 
charge of her waa under official investigation, 
and Godfrey attended to report the proceedings. 

He was walking up and down the verandah 
daring an adjournment for lunch, or * tiffin/ 9 
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as it is called in India, when a young man 
who was promenading in the same manner 
attracted his attention. In fact, Beechworth 
thought he recognised in him an old school- 
fellow, with whom he had been very inti- 
mate. 

At first, however, he did not like to address 
him, as he felt afraid he might be mistaken. 

The young man was dressed in a pilot uni- 
form, and had a very free and sailor-like 
bearing. He was short, not being much 
more than five feet four, but immensely broad 
in proportion. To look at him he seemed, in 
spite of his small stature, one with whom not 
many men would care to court a personal en- 
counter. 

There was good-nature denoted in his 
countenance, but an expression of undaunted 
courage was its predominant characteristic. 

u Excuse me, but is your name Holder ?" 
Godfrey at length said, accosting him. 

" Upon my life and soul ! isn't yours Beech- 
worth ?" was the rejoinder. 
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Thereupon mutual recognition immediately 
took place. 

" Come along, and let's take a couple of 
palanquins," said Dick Holder to Godfrey, 
44 and go round to Spencer's hotel. We must 
have a bottle of champagne to celebrate our 
meeting, and no mistake 1" 

Off the friends started, accordingly, and 
were soon enjoying themselves over Manilla 
cigars and a bottle of wine. 

After they had briefly related to one another 
their main adventures since their school-days, 
Holder said to his friend : 

44 You must come round to the place where I 
am boarding, and pass the evening with me. 
You'll meet two or three young pilot fellows 
there, and, also, a Miss Ingleford, a handsome 
girl about two and twenty. Don't fall in love 
with her, that's all, for I'm deuced fond my- 
self of the maiden." 

The two young men later in the day hired 
palanquins, and made their way to where 
Dick Holder lived. 
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Godfrey waa hospitably received by the lady 
of the house, and also by Miss Ingleford. 

He passed a very pleasant evening, and 
about eleven o'clock hk old school-fellow 
accompanied him a part of the way home.. 

As they were passing the outskirts of Cal- 
cutta, one of a knot of Lascars, who had 
evidently been drinking, made use of some 
insulting expression towards Dick Holder, 
whereupon the pilot wrenched a long bamboo* 
stick from the fellow's hand, and laid it 
across his back. 

This was the signal for a general attack 
upon the two Englishmen, who had to defend 
themselves against fearful odds. 

Godfrey seized a bamboo-stick from one 
of the Lascars. He and Dick Holder fought 
desperately, and knocked two or three of them 
down one after another as clean as nine-pins, 
when the rest took precipitately to flight. 

It was, indeed, a magnificent sight to see 
how the little pilot laid about him. Never was 
British prowess more energetically displayed. 
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Ci By Jove! I think we've settled their 
hash 1" he exclaimed to Godfrey, when the 
Lascars had disappeared. 

u Are you hurt ?" asked Beech worth, for he 
had noticed his friend receive two or three 
pretty hard blows, 

" 1 a mere flea-bite 1" was the rejoinder. 

Godfrey had himself got several cracks 
from bamboo- sticks ; but he made very light 
of them, and the two. young men laughed 
over the scrimmage they had just bad, as a 
good joke. 

They had, nevertheless, run a very narrow 
escape of their lives, for Lascars think little 
of using their knives in a fight. 

u Well, good night, old fellow, and luck to 
you !" exclaimed Dick Holder^ as he wished 
Godfrey adieu. 

a Tou must look me up, to morrow, Dick,, 
at my quarters,*" said Beech worth. 

" All right, Godfrey," was the rejoinder of 
Holder, as he marched gaily away, on his mad 
back home. 
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As Beechworth wended his steps to his 
lodgings, he involuntarily indulged in a moody 
fit of retrospection. 

Holder, he thought to himself, had a better 
position in life than he ; for he was on the 
go vernment pilot establishment, and receiving 
a very good salary, with the certainty, after 
a fixed term of service, of a considerable 
pension. 

On the other hand, he was only a reporter 
to a newspaper, and liable at any moment to 
lose his appointment. 

He remembered their school-days, and the 
much higher position in life that had been 
predicted for him, on account of his superior 
natural talent, than for Holder. 

Gloomy thoughts, however, very rarely 
absorbed the mind of Beechworth for more 
than a few minutes together, and before he had 
reached his lodgings he shook them off on 
the present occasion. 

On the following day his friend Holder 
called on him, and at a first glance, Godfrey 
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perceived that he was dreadfully put out about 
something. 

"A pretty fellow you are, Beechworth," 
was Dick's greeting exclamation. 

" What's the matter, Holder ?" asked God- 
frey. 

44 A nice pickle you've got me into," was 
the reply, 44 by telling that young slim fellow, 
who spent the evening with us last night, that 
you saw me kiss Miss Ingleford behind the 
curtains. What the deuce could you have 
been about ?" 

44 Well, what harm," said Beech worth, 
44 was there in that ? I thought you were 
almost the same thing as engaged to her, and 
surely there's no sin under such circum- 
stances, in kissing one's love." 

44 O! then you didn't know," Holder 
rejoined, 44 the real state of the case. That 
young fellow, to whom you let the cat out of 
the bag, is himself engaged to Miss Ingleford.' ' 

44 I'm very sorry, indeed, to have compro- 
mised you so," Godfrey exclaimed ; 44 but I 
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ttm sure yon will believe me, when I assure 
you that I did so innocently, without the 
least knowing that she held auch a relation to 
him." 

''What's done «an't be undone/ 9 cried 
Holder, offering his hand heartily to Beech- 
worth. 

Brandy pawnee, with cigars, which were 
called for by Godfrey, soon had a cheering 
effect, and Cooper presently joining them, the 
three laughed, joked, and chatted away, as 
gaily as though life . had not even a single 
shadow of a care for them. 

It was late in the evening when the young 
pilot quitted them to return home, feeling de- 
lighted, beyond expression, to have fallen in 
with his old school-fellow, whom he had, in 
his early boyish days, learned to love and ad- 
mire. 
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OHAIPTER VI. 



tfflE DEBTORS PRISON. 



Some time after hid rencounter with Dick 
Solder, «t mishap overtook Beechworth, 
whidh, while it added to the list <of hardship* 
he was destined in the coarse of his career to 
undergo, gave Mm a vivid insight into a mew 
-phase of human vicissitude* 

He had only just breakfasted one morning, 
tod was in his bedroom completing his 
toilet, ere sallying out for his usual d&j's 
avocations, when suddenly the door opened, 
•and attnan, whom he recognised as a baiLiff of 
*he Calcutta Small Cause Court, which he 
was in the habit of attending as reporter 
abruptly entered* 

u I've got a writ against you," *aid the 

d 2 
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fellow, in a dry manner ; u and unless yon 
can give me the money to satisfy the claim, 
you'll have to come along with me to 
4 Number One, Chowringhee.' " 

Beech worth was not long before he realised 
the predicament he was in, and felt, for the 
moment, almost overwhelmed with the pain- 
fulness of his position. 

He had not long since endorsed a promis- 
sory note that Cooper had been compelled 
to give, for an amount which he had run into 
debt. 

Not only had Ralph not been earning any- 
thing at all, but with the weakness of char- 
acter which clung to him, no matter what his 
pecuniary circumstances, he had not even 
prudently controlled his expenditure. 

Some money that he had lately received 
from England, and with which he ought pro- 
perly to have paid the promissory note that 
had been endorsed by Godfrey, he had 
squandered in one of the fits of dissipation 
that occasionally seized him. 
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Beec h worth had not, at the time of the 
bailiff's abrupt visit, sufficient money by him 
to enable him to pay the debt ; and thus he 
found himself most awkwardly and unhappily 
situated. 

u I suppose 1 must go to prison/' said God- 
frey to the man, in a somewhat despairing 
tone, " as I haven't the means to satisfy the 
writ at present," 

u I'm very sorry," . curtly remarked the 
bailiff; "but if you can't pay you must of 
course come along with me." 

" Will you wait a few minutes ?" asked 
Beechworth. 

u Well, Fm rather in a hurry," replied the 
fellow, " and if you can't stump up, why the 
sooner you come along with me the better.*' 

Godfrey wasted no more words, but got 
ready to accompany the bailiff. 

While this scene was going on Ralph 
Cooper was far away at the station of Ber- 
hampore, where he had started some time 
previously on a visit to an acquaintance there. 

In justice to him he did not anticipate the 
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hoped 



warded it off by some expedient or another. 

Cooper, indeed, would have been the laat 
person in the world to get a ftiend wilfully 
into such a scrape ; for in spite of some grea* 
failings he possessed generous impulses and 
many good qualities. 

" Shall we walk to 4 Number One,' or take 
a Gharry ?" asked the bailiff, after Godfrey 
had made the best explanations he could of his 
mishap to the landlord. 

u 1 let us ride," replied the young many 
somewhat gloomily. 

" Number One, Chowringhee," is the slang 
name by which the debtor's prison in Calcutta 
is known, and thither they proceeded in a 
racketty gharry, a sort of four-wheeled cab. 

It was about eleven o'clock in the morning,, 
the thoroughfares were thronged with natives^ 
the stifling tropical sun glared upon the dusty 
hot roads, and as the shaky vehicle rumbled 
along to its dreary destination, Beechworth 
naturally felt his position to be anything but 

pleasant one. 
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U/ Have you no friendfe," asked the bailiff, 
"who would pay the amount for you? It 
isn't very much/' 

The young> man, who was in no humour to 
answer the question, evaded it by putting a 
eross-interrogation, which changed the subjeoti 

Godfrey might, possibly, have succeeded 
in obtaining a pecuniary loan from one or 
other of the- acquaintances he had made since 
his residence at Calcutta ; but his pride re* 
coiled from the ordeal of going about begging 
such- aid* The thought did occur to him, 
however, to write to Mr. Strett, the sub- 
editor of the u Britisher/ 9 explaining as well 
as he could the position he was in, and ask 
for an advance of money, to be repaid out of 
his future salary. 

This he indeed determined to carry into 
execution, 

"We are getting near 4 Number One/" 
remarked the bailiff, after the gharry had 

4 

proceeded a considerable distance in the 
direction of the debtor's prison. 

Godfrey made no response to this observat- 
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tion, for he was absorbed in meditation over 
his predicament. 

The Debtor's Prison in Calcutta, situate on 
the outskirts of the splendid suburb of 
Chowringhee — at the period of Beech worth's 
unfortunate acquaintance with it — stood in 
frowning solitude, isolated from any other 
buildings. 

As the Gharry that bore him entered the 
prison portal, he felt a momentary shudder, 
the result of finding himself, for the first time 
in his life, an involuntary prisoner within 
stone walls. 

Godfrey paid the driver his fare, and the 
young man was then handed over to one of 
the officials, who proceeded to lead him to the 
quarters assigned to debtors. 

4 Number one 9 could by no means be 
described as an enviable retreat for the 
pecuniarily embarrassed. 

One part of the prison was exclusively 
appropriated to criminals, the other portion to 
debtors, and it was, altogether, as repulsive and 
gloomy looking a building as could well be 
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conceived. Situate upon a plain as level as a 
billiard-board,the inmates imprisoned for debt, 
who occupied the upper portion of the build- 
ing, enjoyed a fine view of the Calcutta Race 
Course, as well as a bird's-eye panorama of the 
City of Palaces itself, in the distance. 

Not many debtors were confined there at the 
time of Godfrey's arrival at the prison ; but 
such as they were, they constituted as hetero- 
geneous and strange a group of unfortunates 
as can well be imagined. 

There was a middle-aged French physician, 
a stylish young lieutenant ; a late governor of 
an Indian Prison, and various individuals 
coming under the denomination of English 
Bohemians, such as are to be found in aim ost 
all parts of the globe — besides a sprinkling of 
half-Castes. 

The quarters for debtors resembled some- 
what the range of stone dens assigned to bears 
and similar animals, in Zoological Gardens. 

The flat roofe of the cells, situate as described 
in an tipper part of the prison, formed a pro- 

d 5 
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menade for the inmates from which they had 
at all events an extensive, if not a very beau- 
tiful view. 

The allowance to each prisoner, out of 
which he had to provide himself with every- 
thing in the shape of eating and drinking, was 
four annas, or sixpence a day. On this mag- 
nificent sum, if not possessed of any money 
or unassisted by his friends outside, he had to 
vegetate as best he might. 

The cells were large enough, but with their 
stone roofs and floors, sufficiently gloomy and 
cheerless-looking. 

Godfrey, upon being shown into one of 
them, sat down after the official had quitted 
him, upon a ekarpotf^ a sort of rough bedstead,, 
and leaning his head on his hand against the 
wall,triedto collect his thoughts, that he might 
consider how tor get out of the pickle in which 
he found himself. 

There were several individuals in the large 
cell where ha> was* who scrutinized critically 
4he new-comet*, but* he was inn no humour to* 
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make immediate acquaintances of them, and 
they left him alone to his meditations. 

In justice, it must be stated that while in 
the prison*, he fonnd no attempt made to 
intrude upon the privacy with which any 
inmate chose to envelope his misfortunes. 

The adventures, however, that had brought 
the members of that motley society together, 
as is the case in most other debtor's prisons, 
were the subject of witticism, laughing, and 
joking, or at other times of cursing and ribal- 
dry. 

Upon regaining his calmness, the first 
thing: Godfrey did was to write a letter to Mr. 
Strett r the sab-editor of the "Britisher," 
explaining as delicately and discreetly as he 
could, his misfortunes, and asking for the 
favor of an advance of money, which he 
promised to liquidate by extra labor, in con- 
nection with that newspaper, upon his exit 
ftcoa u Number Qua" 

Ifcia an old saying* the: truth of which is 
endorsed i by experience, u that misfortunes 
nfixer coma single baft in ^- xx - lf " 
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The only reply lie received from Mr. Strett 
was a polite note intimating that his services 
would no longer be required. 

He learned, afterwards, that a hungry half- 
Caste, who had long envied his appointment, 
had poisoned the sub-editor's mind with a 
fabricated story concerning him; and had, at 
the same time, received the offer of the situa- 
tion, for which he had cunningly finessed. 

In the meantime, Ralph Cooper remained 
ignorant of Beech worth's predicament, and as 
the latter knew his friend had not the where- 
withal to assist him in the emergency, he did 
not write to inform him of his misfortune, as 
he thought it would be only making him use- 
lessly unhappy. 

Godfrey, therefore, resigned himself as phi- 
losophically as possible to his fate. 

The fixed term of his imprisonment was five 
weeks, and though it was a wretched enough 
prospect to contemplate passing so long a time 
in that miserable duress, he bravely shook off 
the feeling of despair that had at first seized 

\, and boldly looked his calamity in the face. 
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The first night in the prison, he walked up 
and down, till very late, upon the flat stone 
roof of the debtor's cells, gazing alternately at 
the tropical sky, thickly studded with stars, 
and at the lights of Calcutta and Fort William 
in front of him. 

At last, wearied out, he descended to his 
cell, threw himself upon his charpoy, rolled 
himself in the rug furnished him, and went off 
to sleep, as soundly as only youth can do, 
under such circumstances. 

He awoke about eight o'clock, and soon 
began to bethink himself of something to eat; 
for he had not broken his fast since the 
previous morning. 

Luckily, he had a few rupees with him, 
and he was, therefore, able to get the officials, 
who looked after the debtors, to procure him 
a plain breakfast. 

About a couple of hours or so after finish- 
ing this repast, he was meditating somewhat 
moodily in his cell, when he was aroused by 
the entry of a warder, quickly followed by a 
handsome female. 
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The official pointed to Godfrey, then at once 
turned on his heel, and' left the youth and the 
woman together. 

She immediately rushed towards Beech- 
worthy embraced him impulsively, and corered 
him with sympathizing tears. 

Although all this took him completely by 
storm, her ardent manner was at the moment, 
so electric and infectious, that he could not 
help mechanically returning more than one at 
least of her warm kisses. 

Any one even casually glancing at this sud- 
den visitor, would have been struck by her 
beautiful form, as> perfect as was ever modelled 
by that supreme artist Nature. 

She was a Quadroon, but of comparatively 
fair complexion for one of her race, though 
her long wavy hair was as black as the wing 
of a raven. She was about twenty-five, some- 
what' tall} with 1 features 'beautifully chiselled, 
bu* whose expression was passionate and im- 
pulsive. 

When' Godfrey recovered his presence of 
mind, he at once saw how matters stood. The 
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name of the young woman, who was clinging 
round: his neck and 1 sobbing, was Juliette 
Baxth, andi be bad known her for some time; 

Occasionally she bad been invited to 
nautches, evening parties, given at the Board- 
ing House, where be bad been, living, and be 
bad sometimes escorted her borne. 

She lived with her mother, a worthy res- 
pectable woman, who had taken quite a ma- 
tronly fancy for Godfrey. 

Juliette, as the young man bad partially 
known, was in a manner in love with bim t 
but she bad aever, hitherto, outwardly exhi- 
bited her attachment towards him. 

Having discovered, however, that he was in 
prison, she bad cashed to him at once, for the 
thought of bis misfortune roused her warm 
im pulses* and her heart so to speak completely 
ran away with her bead, though, she was a 
very well educated* and. by nature a refined 

"Oh I Beechwarth*" she sobbed, "why did 
you not tell me, why did. yoo not let mej know 
at c«efc ef your hmpnammmtV* 
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" Kind Juliette," replied the young man ; 
" why should I make others wretched aa well 
as myself? I really wish you would not con- 
cern yourself thus about me, for it only mates 
me more miserable." 

Godfrey, moved by the affectionate de- 
meanour of the beautiful Quadroon, felt his 
heart warm towards his gentle sympathiser. 

"How can you be so cruel!" exclaimed 
Juliette, " as to tell me not to concern myself 
about you when you have done me and my 
mother so many kindnesses." 

Godfrey felt somewhat embarrassed at the 
position matters had taken ; but be could not 
feel other than gratified by the Quadroon's 
warm sympathy with his distress. 

" Abdool ! " she shortly called out to a 
bearer, or native servant, accompanying her, 
and who was outside. 

The man thus summoned entered the cell, 
carrying with him some bedding, and after- 
wards brought in a sumptuous repast, which 
he set before Beechworth. 

" At all events/' she sighed, "you shall not 
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starve while you are in this wretched hole* 
Directly I heard that you were in prison, I 
went round to the landlord of the boarding 
house where you've been staying, and got 
him to promise to send you breakfast and a 
good dinner here every day. I' ve kncrwn him 
for a long time, and I was sure he wouldn't 
refuse what I asked." 

" You really are," exclaimed Beechworth,. 
u my good angel." 

Hurried away by his feelings, he kissed the 
handsome Quadroon again and again, and 
she returned his embraces with a perfectly 
natural air that had nothing in it either of 
affectation or want of innocence. 

"You must not stay here !" cried Juliette, 
talking eagerly, " and I shall ransack Heaven 
and earth to get the money for your re- 
lease." 

u You must not do anything of the kind," 
said Godfrey, u for I can't allow you to com- 
promise yourself in such a way." 

" You must let me do what I like, dear I " 
exclaimed Juliette, " and don't worry yourself. 
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I shall return here this 1 evening at about six, 
and? at five o'clock Abdool will bring you 
some tea." 

Saying this she once more affectionately 
embraced and kissed Beechwortfy and then 
wishing" him a temporary good-bye, left the 
celL 

When she had gone Godfrey could hardly 
realize for some moments what had taken 
place. He, however, soon recalled to mind 
that India was not England, and that the 
maidens of tropical climates do. not follow 
the same conventional code in their affairs oi 
love as the fair sex in northern regions. 

Every day Juliette came and spent several 
hours in the prison, cheering him, and by her 
lively, ardent, affectionate chit-chat, rendering 
his life there even more than tolerable. 

On the fifth morning after his arrrest r as he 
was walking up and down on the roof of the 
cells, Ralph Cooper made his appearance, like 
a ghost, suddenly before him. 

After the first warm greetings of the two 
xiends, mutual explanations ensued. 
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B&lph stilted that Juliette had. written: to 
him, urging him to shake Heaven and earth to> 
get' the money to release Godfrey. 

44 Thank God t " exclaimed Cooper, " I haro 
thismoming received 1 at the Post-oflice a remit, 
tance from my mother, that is just enough for 
the purpose. I shall never forgive myself for 
having been the cause of your imprisonment ; 
but it will be a lesson to me for life. Will 
you forgive me, Godfrey ?" 

"'Don't speak of it, Kalpb," s*id Beech* 
worth, c * here's my handl" 

At this instant, Juliette made her re- 
appearance. 

The two friends indeed had hardly shaken 
hands, when the Quadroon girl almost breath- 
lessly exclaimed, 

u Come along, dear Godfrey — a gharry is 
waiting at the prison gate. I've paid, with 
the money your friend Cooper has given me, 
the debt for which you were detained, and 
here is your release. Come along, and let us 
quit this miserable place at once." 

Thereupon she took gently hold of Godfrey's 
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arms, and led him away from the debtor'* 
quarters. 

Balph, Juliette, and Beechworth were 
speedily outside the prison, and entering the 
gharry, it rumbled quickly off on the road to. 
Calcutta. 

As the vehicle hurried on, the Quadroon put 
her arm round Godfrey's neck, and kissed him 
for joy, while Cooper, almost equally elated 
and excited, shook him repeatedly by the hand,, 
swearing he would never pardon himself as 
long as he lived, for what had happened to 
his friend through him, and beseeching again 
and again for forgiveness. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE EX-LIEUTENANT. 

After Beech worth's release from the Debtor's' 
Prison, he found himself once more, so to 
speak, thrown adrift in Calcutta. 

He had, as related, lost his appointment of 
reporter to the u Britisher," and thus he was 
again in that position, unenviable anywhere, 
but more especially dispiriting in the so-called 
€ity of Palaces, of being thrown on the world 
with the most slender purse imaginable, and 
without a situation, or means of livelihood. 

It is true, he had received, after his release 
from " Number One," Chowringhee, a small 
balance of salary due to him ; but this was 
not sufficient to support him for any length 
of time. 
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Verily, he almost began at last to despair, 
and to think that the Fates were in some 
manner combined against him. 

Ultimately, however, he came to the con- 
clusion that tkene was ttbthftng to be gained, 
but on the other hand much to be lost, by 
giving way to despondency, and therefore he 
resolutely plucked up his courage, and put as 
bold a face as possible upon his present unfor- 
trmaie predicament, 

Ralph Cooper was the first at thia juBkOture 
to meet with a situation. 

Through the letters of introduction wthich 
had 'been ssent to him fey ibis mother, he at 
length, as the res alt of impart unity on his part, 
fell in with employment It was, iadeed, at 
first, of a sufficiently humfble character. The 
post he obtained was that of ticket collector on 
board the Hoogly ferry . steamer^ plying be* 
tween Calcutta and Howrak This titration, 
however, he after a time relinquished for that 
of a clerk in the warehouse department w£ the 
T}«;i wa y Station at the latter place. 
| f ile in this appointment, he one day 



tfforagbt to Godfrey what seemed a glimpse of 
igood news. 

544 I say, Beechworth, my dear fellow," he 
JBaid, as they were crossing the Hooghljr by 
-the Ferry boat ; u you know Mr. Taplin, the 
-traffic manager, at Howrah, to whom I in- 
troduced you a week or so ago, don't you?" 

u Yes," was the reply, " Well, what about 
2um?" 

44 Why I was speaking to him (this mooning 
*rf you," u rejoined Ralph, when he tcfld me 
there were several sub-river inspectors wanted 
jat present by the Tailway company, to look 
after their boat traffic between Benares and 
Allahabad- What do you say to apply for 
one of the inspectorships ?" 

44 1 don't mind what work I do, so long as 
it's respectable and honest," answered 'God- 
frey ; u «o I shall foe very glad to apply for 
one of them, if you think I have a chance." 

44 1 have no idoEubt," Tejoraed Ralph, 44 that 
Mr. Taplin would give you a letter of intro- 
duction to the official who has the appoint- 
ments in his gift, if you were to ask him." 
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u At all events, there is no harm in trying/' 
Godfrey said, u and so I will set about it at 
once to-morrow morning. Mr. Taplin has 
been very civil to me at every interview I 
have had with him, and he promised, if any- 
thing should turn np, he would assist me in 
any way he could." 

u Well, then, Beechworth, try your luck 
with him to-morrow, as you propose," urged 
Ralph, u and there's an end of the matter." 

u According to the old adage, ( it's a long 
lane that has no turning,' " Godfrey remarked. 

On the following morning he called at the 
office of Mr. Taplin, who received him with 
kindly courtesy, and upon his request, at once 
gave him a letter of introduction to the offi- 
cial who had the appointment of the river 
inspectors. 

To the immense gratification of Beech- 
worth, he was successful in his application. 

Two days subsequently he officially received 
the appointment of sub-river inspector, and 
his station was fixed to be at Allahabad. 

The post was one that had considerable 
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charms in the adventurous eyes of Godfrey. 
He was to look after the boat traffic in con- 
nection with the railway on the Ganges be- 
tween Allahabad and Mirzapore, a distance of 
about forty miles. 

The employment seemed to him anything 
but uncongenial. 

He was to have a large native boat with 
crew furnished him, in which, while follow- 
ing his duties on the river, he would have to 
live. 

So he pictured himself leading quite a 
romantic kind of life, sailing up and down the 
mighty Ganges Stream. 

He would be able, as he thought, after 
anchoring in the evening in some creek, to 
indulge his love of sport by having a shot 
occasionally at wild beasts or other game. 

The salary he was to receive was small 
enough, but Godfrey was not dissatisfied on 
the whole, with the prospect that his new ap- 
pointment seemed to hold out to him. There 
were five other sub-river inspectors, besides 

vol. in. £ 
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■ 

Ihavegotone or two things to arrange and my 
account to settle. 9 ' 

"All right!" said Bansom, "Til go with 
you, as Cossitallah, where you're hanging out, 
isn't so very far from here.'' 

Thereupon they walked off at a quick pace 
in the direction of Godfrey's lodgings. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A SUDDEN ALABM. 

Beech worth, as he had agreed, accompanied 
Alfred Eansom to his dwelling at Howrah. 

The ex-lieutenant was living with a buxom 
tolerably well-educated English woman, bor- 
dering upon middle age, and had by her sere- 
ral fine good-looking children. 

She was introduced to the young man as 
Mrs. Eansom, and seemed to him very lively 
and agreeable. 

In the course of his visit, however, he 
found out that, like the ex-lieutenant, she was 
somewhat over-partial to the bottle. 

She prepared for them a very good and sub* 
stantial dinner, which was done full justice to, 
and brandy-pawnee was afterwards freely in- 
dulged in both by her and his host ; and if 
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Godfrey had given way to their combined 
oft-repeated solicitations, he must speedily 
have found himself intoxicated. He was not 
in the habit, however, of losing his self-res- 
traint, even in the merriest moments. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ransom themselves, as the evening drew 
on, grew loudly talkative and hilarious ; but 
they seemed too well-seasoned to brandy- 
pawnee for it to have anymore marked effect 
on them. 

44 You must stay here to-night, my boy," 
.said the ex-lieutenant to Beechworth, "for 
Mrs. Eansom will make you up a bed/' 

This solicitation repeated several times was 
at last acceded to by the young man, who had 
completed all his preparations for leaving 
Calcutta, and had already taken his baggage 
to the Howrah Bailway Station, where Ealph 
Cooper had arranged to meet him on the 
following morning, to see him off and wish 
him good-bye. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eansom, over the brandy* 
pawnee, discussed the present position of their 
affairs, without the slightest reserve. 
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Godfrey gathered that the ex-lieutenant was 
over head and ears in debt, and had in &ot 
been living on credit for sometime past 

He had, at length, got into such straits that 
he was now almost literally about to make a 
bolt of it from his creditors. 

It appeared that he had removed little by 
little, nearly all his worldly goods from the 
house, and had made arrangements for his wife 
and children to live, during his absence up- 
country — with a friend in Calcutta. 

He was to send her money out of his salary 
every month ; but it occurred to Godfrey, that 
if the ex-lieutenant was as reckless as he 
seemed in pecuniary affairs, the remittances 
to Mrs. Eansom might not be too regular. 

It was after midnight, when the young man 
threw himself on the shakedown that his 
hostess had prepared for him, and he quickly 
fell off to sleep. 

He had not, however, slumbered long, when 
he was awakened by a loud knocking at the 
windows, and a noise of men cursing and 
swearing outside. 
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44 Open the door!" cried a man's hoarse 
voice/ 4 or I'll smash in the infernal shutters." 

44 By all that's holy!" shouted another 
fellow, u if you're not deuced quick, Ransom, 
in letting me in, I'll burn the cursed house 
down." 

Here the voice of a third man made itself 
heard, swearing fearful vengeance if the door 
were not at once opened. 

Godfrey, startled at this uproar, hastened to 
throw on his clothes. 

Ransom, at the same time, came running in 
to him, holloaing out — 

14 Jane, bring me my sword! These in- 
carnate devils are knocking the house down/' 

44 Open the door, you villain !" was re- 
echoed from outside. 

44 Beechworth, you must stand by me," 
exclaimed the ex-lieutenant, u should those 
drunken fellows attempt to enter the house." 

44 Do you know them ?" asked Godfrey. 

Mrs. Ransom interrupted the answer to 
this question, by rushing in, dressed only 
in her night-gown, with a sword in her hand*. 
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c( Wretches and scoundrels, be off!" she 
shouted out to the fellows, who were redou- 
bling their battery at the window-shutters. 

At this juncture, the front door was burst 
open with a crash, and three men quickly 
dashed in and rushed upon Bansom. 

Although Godfrey could not understand 
the affair in the least, since from two or three 
words, that had fallen amidst the mutual 
vituperations, he gathered that the night- 
disturbers were well acquainted with his host 
and hostess ; yet he could not look on and 
see the Ex-Lieutenant, whose sword was 
quickly snatched from him, ill-used. 

With the speed of lightning, therefore, he 
wrenched the weapon from the man who had 
seized it, and then laid about him with his fists to 
such good purpose, that Bansom gathered fresh 
courage, and the three assailants found them- 
selves, to their astonishment, over-matched. 

The iron muscular strength of Beech worth, 
soon brought matters to a crisis, and there 
was quickly a parley for peace. 

e 5 
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' TKe upshot was, that Godfrey found out 
that the three men who had created such a 
riot at this time of night, were no other than 
acquaintances of the ex-lieutenant, who had 
been boarding with him, but whom he had 
found it difficult to get rid of, and who owned, 
indeed, cause of complaint in finding them- 
selves dispossessed of their lodgings, without 
having received proper notice. 

The result of Beechworth's energetic medi- 
ation was that, after each gulping down two 
or three glasses of brandy-pawnee, they were 
finally got rid of, to the immense delight of 
Mrs. Bansom, when she saw their backs turned 
upon the house. 

Soon after, the young man was slumbering, 
entirely oblivious of the novel excitement that 
he had undergone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PARTING FRIENDS. 

Cooper, as he had arranged, met his friend 
Beechworth, at the Howrah Railway Station, 
to see him off on his journey to Allahabad. 

u God bless you, old boy ! Don f t forget to 
tip me a line !" exclaimed Ralph, as the train 
began slowly to move. 

44 You may be sure I won't neglect to let 
you know how I'm jogging on ; and we 
shall meet again, I hope, before long," re- 
sponded Godfrey. 

44 Alfred, my dear V 9 shouted Mrs. Ransom 
to the ex-lieutenant, " take care of yourself. 
Good-bye V 

44 Farewell !" the husband cried, kissing his 
hand to her repeatedly. 

The train was soon out of the station, and 
Thickly rushing along on its way. 
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A few miles from Calcutta, the scenery on 
both sides of the line seemed to Godfrey both 
interesting and beautiful. 

U I suppose 'tis nearly noon?" remarked 
the ex-lieutenant, as if for want of something 
better to say ; for he had apparently been 
absorbed in sadness at parting from Mrs. 
Ransom and his children. 

" I should fancy that is about the time 
judging from the sun," said Godfrey, adding r 
" Don't you think the scenery about here is 
splendid ? " 

u You'll gaze on much finer, when youVe 
seen as much of this cursed India as I have," 
was the curt reply. 

u How gorgeous the foliage of the trees — 
what magnificent clusters of palms — and look 
at yon picturesque looking villages!" ex- 
claimed Godfrey, 

"When you've been as many years as 
myself in this country,. youTI think more of 
the brandy-pawnee and cheroots than of the 
scenery," remarked the ex-lieutenant. 

" Some think that Nature is never so beau* 
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tiful as amidst mountains and ▼ alleys," solito- 
quised Beechworth, a but this vast rich plain, 
overgrown with bright vegetation, with the 
palm-trees rising like sentinels against the 
sky in the far distance, is to me supremely 
fascinating." 

u Come now, after your compliments to 
the scenery," said Bansom, handing over his 
spirit flask. a I think you had better take a 
drink of btandy." 

To satisfy his companion, Godfrey com- 
plied, and at his invitation also lighted a 
cheroot. 

a I hope Jane and the children," mused the 
ex-Lieutenant aloud, " will get on all right 
while Pm away." 

Just as he was saying this, the train 
stopped at a station, where it had to wait some 
minutes, and so Godfrey and Bansom got out 
to stretch their legs. 

They walked up and down the platform, 
till the bell rang for the passengers to re-take 
their seats. 
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A striking scene is presented at such an 
Indian railway station to the European, who 
remembers that bat yesterday, as it were, a 
Steam-engine rushing along the iron road 
through the Bengal rice fields, was regarded 
with inexpressible feelings of awe by the 
superstitious natives. 

Mahomedans aud Hindoos of all castes 
attired in motley oriental apparel, crowded the 
carriages of the train, and appeared almost as 
much at home as though railways had been an 
established institution of their country for 
centuries. 

Certain writers speak and dwell much upon 
the alleged ineompatability of the native mind 
in India, with European appliances of life ; 
but gazing at a scene like that Godfrey was 
now looking at, one would be less inclined to 
accept their deductions in -this respect. 

The engine soon with a shriek dashed again 
on its road, and 1ihe exJieutenant took once 
mere a draught nt the brandy-bottle, and 
composedly lighted another cheroot. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE GRAND TRUNK ROAD. 

Godfrey Beechworth and Alfred Ransom, 
with their fellow sub -river inspectors, upon 
reaching Rannegunge, which is about one 
hundred and twenty miles from Calcutta, by 
railway, had to proceed thence to Allahabad 
by buffalo-wagons, or by bullock-ddk, as it is 
termed. 

This is a very tedious and slow mode of 
travelling. 

The distance from Rannegunge to Allahabad 
is about four hundred miles, and the Grand 
Trunk Road, a ma^iificent highway, connects 
them. 

The land of travelling ihat now fell to the 

lot of Beechworth, is tiresome enough, but as 

everything with a tinge of adventure about it 
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had a charm for him, he did not occupy him- 
self on the journey, like some of his com* 
panions, in continuous grumbling at the bul- 
locks, the driver, and things generally. 

The Grand Trunk Road, as has been often 
said, will probably remain as an impressive 
monument of England's greatness in the East, 
should every other vestige of ber rule in the 
course of time disappear. 

It is truly one of the most magnificent 
thoroughfares ever constructed by a mighty 
nation. 

As Godfrey journeyed along it, he beheld 
very much to occupy and interest his thought- 
ful and romantic turn of mind. 

While the bullocks toiled on their road, the 
ex-lieutenant and he had also many a lively 
and discursive chat, afforded them by incidents 
on the way. 

"What did you think, Godfrey," asked 
Ransom, the afternoon before they reached 
Benares, u of that long file of native prisoners 
whom we passed this morning?" 

44 A good mapy of them had a very soldier* 
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like look about them/ 9 replied Beechworth, 
w but some of them were verily wretches of 
villanous aspect/' 

44 They ought to blow every mother's sou 
of them away from guns, as hundreds of the 
rebellious sepoys have been already served/* 
the ex-lieutenant remarked. 

u The rebels have certainly treated the 
European women and children, who have 
fallen into their merciless clutches, most 
diabolically," said Godfrey, u but from all I 
have gathered, India must have been hitherto 
Woefully misgoverned by England; and 
perhaps the dreadful Rebellion, hardly now 
over, will teach her a lesson of wisdom for the 
future, in regard to her Eastern Dependencies." 

"If the natives are not curbed with a 
pretty tight rein," remarked Hansom, u there 
will be another insurrection here before many 
years are over." 

a Doubtless the right way of ruling India 
is," said Godfrey, "a difficult problem to 
solve; but it is to be hoped that a wiser 
method of governing the country than haa 



n 
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hitherto been adopted, may do away with 
the risk of a second fearful rebellion." 

44 The niggers have got frightfully cheeky 
since the mutiny/' the ex-lieutenant rejoined, 
44 and the wages of native servants are now 
almost double what they were before the out* 
break." 

44 The rebels have made dreadful havoc 
with the buildings and bridges everywhere, 
said Beechworth, " for the ruins of them stare 
us in the face at every stage of our journey." 

44 There's no mistake," rejoined Ransom, 
44 that the Mutiny altogether has been a horrid 
affair, and I had enough of it myself as a vol* 
unteer, in the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry." 

44 Do you think we shall reach Benares to- 
morrow ?" interrupted Godfrey in a desultory 
manner. 

44 1 don't suppose we shall, if our bullocks 
can't make np their minds to jog on a little 
faster/' was the reply. 

44 What a long line of camels that was we 
passed just now," remarked Beechworth, 
after a brief interval. 
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"Yes, they were loaded with dates and 
other up-country produce," said the ex- 
lieutenant. 

u It's very interesting to one like myself 
travelling on the Grand Trunk Boad, for the 
first time," observed Godfrey, u to meet the 
picturesque lines of loaded elephants and 
camels that travel along this great highway on 
their road to the South. A journey up- 
country such as this gives a better idea of India 
than could ever be had by remaining in Cal- 
cutta. The Dak bungalows, it seems to me, 
are not such bad substitutes for hotels after 
all, and it is amusing to read the books in 
which the travellers write their names. The 
droll remarks and witticisms, some of them 
leave there as mementoes of their brief stay, 

serve to while away pleasantly many idle 

* 

moments." 

u The worst of it is," said the ex-lieutenant, 
u that one can never get anything to eat but 
fowls and eggs at the Dak bungalows, and 
the brandy they keep there is not generally 
the best in the world." 
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u At all events/' rejoined Beechworth, 
"the prices there being regulated by the 
Government, are exceedingly moderate." 

What Godfrey said was true, but the 
accommodation at the D&k bungalows is 
often indifferent enough. These substi- 
tutes for hotels are situate at intervals of 
about ten miles all along the Grand 
Trunk Road. They are kept up by the 
Government, and are generally four-roomed 
one-storey buildings, with a verandah run- 
ning round them. 

" Don't you find it very cold, Ransom, in 
our waggon, during the nights ?" said Beech- 
worth. 

ic Yes, by Jove ! one wants three or four 
blankets at least, although the sun is hot 
enough to broil a salamander in the day 
time," replied the ex -lieutenant. 

The travellers got in sight of Benares on 
the evening they had expected to reach it, 
and as they approached the Ganges, on the 
opposite bank of which the sacred city of the 
Hindoos stretched, as it seemed to Godfrey, 
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in a long line of temples, palaces, and 
picturesque buildings, of every Oriental kind, 
lie felt enchanted by the scene. 

It was one of those beautiful tropical twi- 
lights that charm the soul into a rapt sense of 
beauty in repose, and the varied tints of the 
sky that canopied the landscape were in them- 
selves supremely beautiful. 

The travellers crossed the Ganges by the 
ferry, just as the last rays of the setting sun 
were shedding a lingering flood of lovely 
beams upon the murmuring waters of the 
mighty stream. 

44 What a number of alligators we saw on 
the different sand-islands of the river, which 
we forded two or three days ago," remarked 
Godfrey, as they approached the landing- 
ghaut at Benares. 

a There are plenty of those fellows also in 
the Ganges, as you'll find out by and bye," 
said the ex-lieutenant. 

u The natives don't seem at all afraid of 
them," went on Godfrey, u but I shouldn't 
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fancy myself in very close quarters with the 
ugly beasts." 

a You'll find it capital fan shooting them 
when you're nothing else to do, and are 
living in your River Inspector's boat/' Ran- 
som remarked. 

44 1 should think it must, indeed, be rare 
sport/' rejoined Beechworth. 

By this time they had reached the landing- 
ghaut, and were quickly ashore. 

They at once proceeded with their baggage 
to the Dak bungalow, where they passed the 
night. 

On the following morning they started 
again on their road, having seen very little of 
the sacred Hindoo city, and in two or three 
days afterwards reached their destination- 
Allahabad. 

They were not sorry to have at length 
ended their journey, for they were almost tired 
out by the fatiguing jolting of the bullock 
wagon, over the long road they had come. 
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CHAPTER XL 



AN UNPLEASANT COMPANION. 

The site of Allahabad is very imposing and 
striking. Situate at the junction of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, the city presented to Godfrey 
Beechworth an aspect full of romantic interest. 

Alfred Ransom and he took up their 
quarters, on their first arrival there, at the dak- 
bungalow, where they remained several days 
waiting for orders from the head river-inspec- 
tor stationed at Allahabad, but who was just 
then away on business elsewhere. 

Their pecuniary funds being very limited, 
they began to get anxious for his return as 
soon as possible, in order that they might at 
once enter upon their duties, and be able to 
draw upon him for salary • 

Day after day passed, however, and yet he 
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did not make his appearance, and in the end 
Beechworth and his fellow sub-river inspectors 
began to despair of ever seeing him* 

At last they were compelled to leave the 
ti&k-bungalow, for want of money to pay 
their expenses there any longer, and were 
forced to make application to the local head- 
officer of the railway company, in whose 
service they were, to interfere in their behalf 
«nd make them an advance of pay. 

This he did apparently rather from a 
charitable feeling than from anything else. 

The head river- inspector at length turned 
up, but delayed taking any measure to install 
Godfrey and his companions in their posts, 
in spite of their persistent importunity in 
urging him to set them at work. 

Thus weeks passed on, and as the unfor- 
tunate sub-river inspectors could get no 
further instalments of salary than what they 
had already received, they found themselves 
in a very unpleasant dilemma. 

What to do none of them seemed to know. 

There appeared some inexplicable and 
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mysterious mismanagement, in connexion with 
the manner in which they were being thus 
treated. 

Again and again they applied to the head 
river-inspector to be installed in their official 
duties, but he seemed to take no notice what- 
ever of their entreaties. 

Their position had, indeed, become a most 
painful one. 

Having hardly any money, and being un- 
able to obtain any further advance of salary, 
they were at their wits end what to do, 
and would have actually been without shelter 
altogether but for the head railway official at 
Allahabad supplying them temporarily with a 
tent in which to live. 

He at length resolutely interfered in their 
behalf, and insisted on their being forthwith 
installed in their posts. 

This imperative behest, nevertheless, was 
very tardily attended to, and was not, as it 
turned out, of much ultimate benefit to 
Beechworth and his companions. 

VOL. III. K 
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The head river inspector, an old obstinate 
intriguer, however, so far took notice of it as 
to give orders to Godfrey and the ex-lieutenant 
to proceed to Mirzapore, and supply them- 
selves with boats for their duties, as there 
were none to be had just then at Allahabad, 
and with that end engaged and paid a 
bullock-dak to take them there. 

The two chums, accordingly, prepared to 
start on this errand, pleased so far at the pros- 
pect of at length entering upon their posts, but 
not without a mistrustful feeling, destined un- 
happily to be realised, as to what would be the 
next ill-turn in store for them. 

The day before leaving for Mirzapore, as 
Ransom and Beech worth were returning about 
ten o'clock at night, to their tent from the 
cantonment, some miles distant, they fell in 
with a somewhat singular adventure. 

Although there was no moon the sky was 
fine and starry,, and as they wended their 
way over the plain, studded here and there 
with a few trees and bushes, they chatted 
merrily together to lighten the road. 
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^'lt's a pretty sort of a life we've been 
leading lately/ 9 Ransom remarked. 

" The head river-inspector seems to act as 
though he wove entirely irresponsible and 
without control/' said Godfrey ; " but his em- 
ployers, the Railway Company, are the chief 
parties to blame in conducting their affairs, 
as they evidently do, with the most abomin- 
•able looseness and mismanagement." 

u Talk about red-tape ism in England , v ex- 
claimed Ransom; "one must live amongst 
Indian officials to see it in perfection." 

" I hope, at all events, we are at last to 
get fairly settled in our posts as sub-river 
inspectors," remarked Godfrey. 

u Good Heavens V at <?his moment ex- 
claimed, in a half-stifled voice, the ex. -lieu- 
tenant, starting suddenly, as if alarmed at 
something. 

Beech worth glanced qmcMy around him, 
in order to discover the cause of his com- 
panion's abrupt ejaculation, when, to his 
astonishment, he beheld the shining cat-like 

f2 
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eyes of a huge panther, that was stealthily 
walking along side of them at a few yards 
distance. 

On recovering from his first start of alarm, 
the ex-lieutenant, with ready presence of mind, 
whispered to Godfrey, 

u Let's walk steadily and quietly along, just 
as if we didn't see the brute, for if we sud- 
denly quicken our pace he may, perhaps, 
spring at us immediately." 

Beechworth followed this prudent injunc- 
tion, and the two companions wended slowly 
on as before over the plain, giving as wide a 
berth as possible to clumps of trees and 
bushes. 

The panther followed close at their side, 
and his sneaking patter, as he stepped now and 
again upon some loose dry jungle, made itself 
heard with unwelcome distinctness to Ran- 
som and Beechworth. 

Great, indeed, was their relief when at 
last, as if unsuccessful in finding the conve- 
nient concealing shelter of a bush, from 
behind which he might make a spring at his 
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anticipated victims, lie gave up the pur- 
suit and quietly slunk away. 

u A pleasant sort of companibn that brute !" 
exclaimed Ransom, as the beast made off into 
some distant thick jungle. 

" His eyes looked most terribly vicious," 
remarked Godfrey. 

u If either of us had been alone," said the 
ex-lieutenant, u I expect he wouldn't have 
gone away with an empty belly as he has 
done." 

They now both quickened their pace and 
soon arrived at their tent. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



GOOD QUARTERS. 

The day after their novel adventure with 
the panther, Godfrey Beech worth and Alfred 
Bansom started in the buffalo-wagon hired for 
them to Mirzapore. 

Their journey was pleasant enough, for 
the country between that town and Allahabad 
is interesting and picturesque. 

They were so far in good spirits, Aat they 
anticipated an end to their want of employ- 
ment, and looked forward to speedily settling 
in their regular duties as sub-river in- 
spectors. 

It was a little before sun-down when they 
reached their destination. Mirzapore, built 
upon the bank of the Ganges, is a busy and 
populous town. 
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The buffalo-wagon which had conveyed 
them there, left them at the water-side, and 
they crossed the river by the ferry-boat. 

They were encumbered with no more bag- 
gage than they could conveniently carry in 
their hands, and they at once proceeded to 
endeavour to find out the Agent to whom they 
had been directed by the head-river inspector, 
and through whom they were told they would 
be supplied with boats and installed in their 
duties. 

After a long hunt in quest of his where- 
abouts, they gave up the search for that even- 
ing, determining to renew it the first thing the 
next morning. 

" Where are we to sleep to-night ?" asked 
Beechworth of his companion. 

44 I'm hanged if I know, my boy V f was the 
curt answer. 

Thus as they wended along the dark streets, 
keeping the direction towards the river side, 
they discussed the question as to where they 
were to sleep for the night. 

u We haven't many spare rupees between 
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ns/' remarked Ransom, u and we must make 
them go as far as we can." 

44 It won't be an easy matter, I imagine/* 1 
Godfrey said, " to find cheap lodgings at this 
hour of the night/* 

By this time they approached a ghaut, or 
sort of quay, by the river-side ; and on the 
wooden platform there, under the shelter of a 
bamboo roof, a number of natives were lying 
stretched out fast asleep. 

44 What do you say if we follow the exam- 
ple of those fellows/' said Ransom, u and take 
up our quarters free for the night in their 
company ?" 

44 Perhaps 'tis the best thing we can do 
under the circumstances," answered Godfrey, 
not caring much where he slept. 

44 Well, the weather is very hot, and so we 
shall not feel the want of any bed clothing," 
the ex-lieutenant remarked. 

Accordingly, the two companions stretched 
themselves down on the Ghaut, and pre- 
pared to pass the night as well as they could. 

The stars shone brightly, the river beaming 
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with their light, and Godfrey watched the 
shining ripples of the giant stream flowing 
placidly and beautifully by, till he fell gradu- 
ally off into slumber and dreams. Thanks to 
the climate and to the time of the year, it was 
no great hardship sleeping in the open air on 
such a night. 

His repose was, indeed, as peaceful and 
happy as he could have enjoyed on the most 
sumptuous couch in a palace. 

He dreamed he was in dear old England, 
and a vision of bliss, of which Ellen Castle- 
maine was the central figure, blessed his 
slumbers. 

How many a time, in after years, in the 
midst of wealth and luxury, he recalled that 
exquisite and delicious dream ! 

If youth could always last, how hardships 
might be laughed at, and what a different 
aspect the long battle of life would wear. 

When Beechworth awoke, the sun had 
already begun to make its tropical rays felt. 

It may be imagined that Ransom and he 

f 5 
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did not require much time to make their 
morning toilet, ere setting out to renew their 
search for the Agent, who, they were led to 
believe, was to start them in their duties as 
sub-river inspectors. 

They strolled up the main thoroughfare of 
Mizapore, and on through many a narrow 
street thronged with natives, from some of 
whom they made enquiries, which ultimately 
led to their finding out the residence of the 
individual of whom they were in quest. 

The Agent, whose house they found out 
after so much trouble, was a Baboo trader, 
or Hindoo merchant, and his Bungalow- 
situate in the midst of an extensive garden, 
adorned with splendid mango, tamarind, and 
pomegranate trees, was large and handsome. 

He was, it turned out, not at home, and it 
appeared he had been absent some days at 
Benares. 

rt When will your master latum?" asked 
Ransom, wta spoke Hindostanee fluently, 
of the Kb&nsatnab, or natime bufler, wha 
answered the door. 
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- u I expect him hotoe the day after to- 
morrow," wm the reply* 

a We have business with him," said th* 
exrlietrtemwat, u «nd how just oome from Alla- 
habad expressly to see item." 

* Will yoa coom Indoors and partake of 
some tiffin?" asked the Kha&samah, who 
thenagit from the appearance of the two Eng- 
lishmen, that they were probably important 
visitors whom his master weuld be anxious to 
ttneeft. 

u Thank you ; I think, indeed, we may as 
well do so/' said Ransom, while he quietly 
Trudged Godfrey, as a hint to his companion 
to follow him inside the bungalow. 

They were shown into a handsome apart- 
ment, and a sumptuous meal was soon set be- 
fore them, with abundance of bottled ale, and 
also srine. 

u We hetve stumbled for the nonce," re- 
marked Ransom, as he filled himself a tumbler 
of sherry, " upon tolerably pleasant quarters, 
and I propose we stick here till the Baboo 
vetarn." 
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"Perhaps lie won't feel -highly compli- 
mented by our making his house our home/ 9 ' 
Godfrey suggested. 

u What matter whether he do or not," re- 
turned the ex-lieutenant, bluntly. 

Partaking heartily of the splendid repast, 
they were afterwards offered by the Khansa- 
mah each a Hookah, a sort of Turkish pipe to 
8 moke. 

Bansom, on his part, accepted the civility, 
and stretching himself at full length on an 
ottoman, whiffed away as though he were the 
sole owner of the beautiful bungalow ; but 
Godfrey, not having accustomed himself to 
such an Oriental indulgence, politely declined 
the proffered luxury. 

The ex-lieutenant, indeed, made himself 
quite at home, calling now and then for iced 
brandy and water, his favourite beverage. 

Godfrey, while his companion was smoking 
and drinking cold punch, amused himself with 
reading one of the English books that lay on 
a table in the room. 

Thus the afternoon passed away, add in the 
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evening they were shown into a large luxu- 
rious double-bedded sleeping chamber. 

u We've more comfortable quarters than last 
night at any rate/ 9 remarked Ransom. 

4C I slept very well on the Ghaut," Godfrey 
said, "but, certainly, a bed-room like this 
is, under ordinary circumstances, more civil, 
ised and enjoyable." 

" Pleasant dreams, Beechworth!" exclaimed 
the ex-lieutenant, rolling himself comfortably 
in a handsome satin quilt, preparatory to 
tumbling off to sleep. 

u Good night !" rejoined Godfrey, at the 
same time himself lying down. 

He did not slumber so sweetly as he had on 
the hard boards of the Ghaut, the previous 
night. His sleep was restless and broken, 
for a sort of presentiment of coming mis- 
fortune haunted him. 

The next morning, neither of them rose 
very early, and when they got up, they 
found a capital breakfast ready for them. 

Afte they had enjoyed an excellent meal,. 
Ransom was again congratulating himself 
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upon his good quarters, when the Khansamah 
abruptly entered the room, and addressed 

u Here's a letter for you two, and I've my* 
»el£, at the same time, received information 
that you are dismissed from your appoint* 
ments as Sub River-Inspectors, so you can't 
remain here any longer, and, as it is, I expect 
I shall get into bad-books with my master, 
for letting you stay in his house as long as 
you hare." 

The ex-lieutenant took the note that was 
handed to him, and tore it open. It was 
from the Head River-Inspector, at Allahabad, 
stating that he had received directions fro <n 
the authorities at Calcutta, to inform him and 
Beechworth that their services were dispensed 
with by the Railway Company, from that date. 

"The old rapscalion has been intriguing 
against us I 9 ' exclaimed Ransom, u and may 
the Devil find him a hot place in Hell for hi** 
painaJ" 

u What can't be cured must be endured, 
I suppose," remarked Godfrey, "and so 
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we must perforce make the best of a bad 
matter/' 

The rage of his companion was furious, and 
had the Head Kiver-lnspector been present at 
that moment, he looked as if he would have 
veritably torn him to pieces. 

* So then we're left destitute in this ac- 
cursed place, all through that beastly old 
villain," he cried, " but if I don't pay him 
out, I'll be hanged I" 

u 'Tis an awkard dilemma we're in and no 
question," said Godfrey, u and the sooner we 
set about thinking how to get out of the pickle, 
the better." 

u Why we've hardly got moody enough," 
rejoined Ransom, " to pay for a buS!ocb*l8k 
back to Allahabad^ yet the best thing we 
can do, if we don't want to die of starvation 
here, where we don't know a aoul, is to return 
there as soon as possible." 

u We're certainly, in a very pretty plight,'* 
Godfrey remarked, " but 'tis no »se des- 
pairing*" 

u We may not be mble to grt a dtk for 
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Allahabad to-day," said Ransom, "and 
the longer we stay in this place, so much 
the worse luck." 

u Let's set about trying what we can do 
at once !" exclaimed Godfrey. 

Following this suggestion, they bid adieu 
to the beautiful bungalow where they had 
passed the night, and set out for a stroll 
through Mirzapore, to endeavour to hire a 
bullock-wagon to take them back to Alla- 
habad. 

Their enquiries to that end, however, 
seemed vain, as after wandering about till 
evening, they had not succeeded in their object. 

At last Ransom resolved to go to the chief 
Dak Office in Mirzapore of a large public com- 
pany, to which on account of the high terms 
he anticipated would be demanded there he had 
up to that moment refrained from applying. 

It was already twilight when the two com- 
panions determined to betake themselves to 
this last resource. 

As they got near the office, Ransom said, 

u If we don't succeed this time in getting a 
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d&k, we shall have scarcely any other alter- 
native than to set out and walk to Allaha- 
bad." 

44 We should have to tramp it during the 
night, then," Godfrey rejoined, "for 'tis too 
terribly hot in the day-time." 

When they got to the office, they at once 
boldly entered, and Bansom addressed him- 
self inside to a gentlemanly-looking half-caste, 
who turned out to be the manager of the d&k- 
establishment. 

The ex- lieutenant frankly told him the 
plight he and his companion were in, and 
briefly explained what they wanted. 

44 There is not any d&k going to leave for Al- 
lahabad this evening," said the manager, after 
listening to their story ; "but there will be one 
starting there to morrow morning. In the 
meantime, if you choose to pass the night in 
my house, you're welcome to a bed and a 
share of whatever I have for supper." 

The kindly manner and tone in which this 
hospitable offer was made, were grateful 
beyond expression to the two wayfarers. 
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Victims as they were of circumstances, they 
accepted it with many heartfelt thanks. 

^e manager, whose eye sparkled with in- 
telligenoe and generosity— not always com- 
panion characteristics of his race-— led then* 
into his house, and made them very quickly 
feel quite at home, by his unaffectedly genial 
and hospitable demeanour. 

The evening passed away most pleasantly* 
They were entertained with a capital supper, 
and afterwards regaled with brandy-and- 
water and cigars. 

Their host finally made up a comfortable 
bed for each of them, and afterwards retired 
to rest, wishing them happy repose and plea- 
sant slumbers. 

Ransom was soon snoring away, blissfully 
forgetful of all his worldly cares and troubles. 

Godfrey Beechworth, with a sense of deep 
and pious gratitude to the protecting Provi- 
dence watching over mortals in their trials, 
and that seemed more than once to have come 
to the rescue of himself and his companion,, 
remained — while the latter was fast asleep—* 
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long upon his knees, and offered a thankful 
acknowledgment and heartfelt prayer to 
Heaven. 

In the mdrning their host supplied them 
with an excellent breakfast ; and also insisted 
upon their taking with them a cooked shoulder 
of mutton and other articles of .provision, for 
their journey to Allahabad* 

Subsequently he saw them comfortably 
ensconced in the d&k wagon appointed to 
start there that morning, and, shaking hands 
heartily with each, wished them " God 
speed l" 



1 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A WAT-SIDE INCIDENT. 

The weather during the journey of Godfrey 
Beechworth and Alfred Ransom back to 
Allahabad, after their disappointing trip ta 
Mirzapore, was very hot ; but though they 
were naturally, to some degree, depressed in 
spirits, they found pleasure, nevertheless, in 
admiring the beautiful pomegranate trees, 
which, at intervals, lined the road. 

In consequence of delay in the relays of 
bullocks, they were detained a considerable 
time on the way. 

Towards evening, the heat having lessened, 
and a gentle, refreshing breeze springing up, 
as Godfrey and his companion were walking 
a little in advance of the bullock d&k, they 
came upon a native stretched out by the 
road-side, apparently dying. 
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"How frightfully emaciated/' exclaimed 
Godfrey, "the poor creature looks! He 
seems to be sinking from starvation." 

At the same time he took a chupattie, a 
sort of thin flour cake from his pocket, and 
offered it to the miserable native. 

44 He's too weak even to eat I" remarked 
Ransom, as the piteous creature made a faint 
sign that he could not swallow anything. 

44 I've heard much of the fearful destitution, 
resulting from the late partial failure in the 
rice crop, in the district," Godfrey said ; " but 
this is the first victim of starvation I've met 
with since I've been in the north-west of 

India." 

44 In my time," rejoined the ex- lieutenant, 
44 I've seen natives starving by thousands, 
during those famines that will always be peri- 
odical in this country, till the Government 
sets its elbows to the wheel, and introduces 
proper irrigation works." 

44 Do you see there's the corpse of a 
native being burned in that rice-field yonder !" 
exclaimed Beechworth. 
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u Most likely/' said Hansom, u ii is some 
wreteh who has only just died of starvation. 
They are waiting probably to burn this poor 
fellow as soon as he is dead/' 

'"Tis a dreadful sight P* Beeehworth re- 
marked ; u bat it seems the unhappy creature 
is too far gone for iw to be of any use to 
him." 

u The best physician couldn't now lave Ms 
life," said his companion. 

Feeling thai; they oould be <o£ no earthly 
service to the fast dying native, they slowly, 
with melancholy reflections, Tesainaued their 
route. 

The following day, after various tedious 
delays, they arrived at Allahabad about noon . 

They found that two of their late fellow 
Sub River-Inspectors who, it turned out, had 
during their absence been treated as scurvily 
as themselves, were still at Allahabad, and 
wandering about almost in a state of desti- 
tution. 

After considerable difficulty, Beeehworth 
and Ransom obtained from the Head River- 
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Inspector the balance of salary due to them 
from the Railway Company ; bat knowing the 
desperate lethargy of officialism in India, 
they were fain to forego any idea of redress 
for the heartless manner in which they had 
been treated. 

Their position, however, was now certainly 
anything but pleasant. 

"What are we to do?" was a question 
that they gloomily repeated to one another. 

To make matters worse, the ex-lieutenant 
had no sooner received his little balance of 
salary, than he took to drinking freely brandy 
pawnee, to drown his troubles. 

Two or three days after their return to 
Allahabad, he hired at the Dak-Bungalow, a 
buggy 9 which seemed to Godfrey a useless 
piece of extravagance, to go to the Post-office, 
about three miles off, in order to see if there 
was a letter lying there from his wife. 

Beechworth, yielding to his pressing solici- 
tation, accompanied him. 

The ex-lieutenant drove at a dashing pace 
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along the road, and they quickly arrived at 
their destination. 

u Hang it ! there's no letter there," ex- 
claimed Eansom, re-mounting the vehicle, 
after making a vain enquiry at the Post-office. 

He then seized the reins in a most violent 
manner, and lashing away at the horse like a 
madman, the buggy whirled along the road 
to Allahabad at a break-neck pace. 

44 You'll upset us if you don't look out I" 
cried Godfrey, 

Eansom, however, took no notice of his 
companion's expostulation, but continued 
lashing furiously away at the horse. 

Beechworth now plainly perceived that the 
brandy the ex-lieutenant had been drinking 
was taking effect on him, for his face was 
flushed to a fiery red, and his eyes glared 
wildly. 

"Let me drivel" remonstrated Godfrey, 
gently trying to take the reins out of the 
hands of Eansom, who stubbornly resisted 
the attempt. 
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Beechworth could not look on patiently 
at the mad conduct of his companion any 
longer. 

By a determined effort he succeeded in tak- 
ing the reins out of his hands. 

No sooner had he done so than the ex- 
lieutenant deliberately, as it appeared to God- 
frey, sprung out of the buggy, and falling 
heavily on the ground, the wheel of the 
vehicle seemed to pass over his head. 

Beechworth pulling up the horse as soon 
ps he was able, holloaed out to a native 
passer-by to hold the animal. 

He found the ex-lieutenant lying motion- 
less on the ground, wounded and bleeding, 
and apparently insensible. 

By the aid of the native, he managed to 
get him up in the buggy, and holding him 
on his lap as well as he was able with one 
arm, he drove as fast as he could to the Dak- 
Bungalow. 

Arrived there, he got Hansom carried in- 
side the house and laid upon a bed. 
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He then remounted tine buggy and dtove 
off to the Fort, to seek for a doctor. 

The seventy-fifth Regiment of Foot wafe 
quartered there at that time, and Godfrey 
was lucky in getting & military surgeon to 
go quickly back with him to the D&k*Bunga- 
low. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



THE RUINED- TEMPLE. 



It was some time ere Alfred Ransom snffici- 
ently recovered from the result of the buggy 
accident to apply himself to the task of trying 
what could be done to obtain employment. 

Both he and Godfrey Beeehworth racked 
their brains as to how they were to earn a 
livelihood, and their prospects, as it seemed 
to them, after long debating the matter, wove 
very disheartening. 

The peril in which the ex -lieutenant's life 
had been placed by jumping, white excited 
with drink,* ont of the baggy as related, had 
apparently made him in one respect, at least, 
a wiser man. 

He took a solema resolution never to get 
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the worse for liquor again, and, as far as 
Godfrey could observe, he shewed every 
determination thereafter to avoid the tempta- 
tion of spirits. 

The funds of the two companions would 
not allow them to remain at the Dak bunga- 
low, and they had no opportunity of again 
obtaining the use of a tent from the Railway 
Company. 

It was now, therefore, a question with 
them where they should henceforward estab- 
lish their quarters. 

After a weary search, they fixed upon the 
dilapidated minaret of an ancient temple, 
which had long been abandoned by its pagan 
votaries to decay and ruin, as where they 
might manage to find a sort of shelter. It 
offered a small square compartment as ac com- 
modation, the walls, floor, as well as roof of 
their novel lodging being of thick stone ma- 
sonry. An opening something like a loop- 
hole, served them to go in and out, and as 
their new dwelling quarters were situate high 
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up a kind of tower, they had a commanding 
view when they liked, of the town of Allaha- 
bad and the surrounding country. 

Here accordingly they resignedly took up 
their lodging. 

The remains of the ruined temple which 
they had thus appropriated, were situate close 
to the bank of the Jumna Kiver, the flow of 
whose broad, swift waters served as a lullaby 
to them at night. 

The greater portion of the little money 
that they had now left, they expended in lay- 
ing in a stock of provisions, principally in the 
shape of tins of preserved cooked meat, which 
they were able to buy at a native store. 

They also managed to purchase two or 
three cheap goats and fowls. 

Thus protected for a short time at least, 
against actual hunger, they hoped that before 
long something would turn up to set them, so 
to speak, once more on their legs again. 

They had been living in this queer lodging 
for about a week, when the great fair of 
Allahabad commenced, which attracts tens of 
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thousands of natives from all parts of Northern 
India. 

They were afraid that it might perhaps 
lead to their being disturbed in their quarters, 
but their fears proved groundless. 

44 What a wonderful sight Allahabad now 
presents!" remarked Godfrey to his companion 
one afternoon after he had been strolling 
through the long lines of bazaars, extemporised 
along the bank of the river for the occasion of 
the annual festival. 

44 They say that one can sometimes buy 
precious stones for a mere song at this fair," 
said Ransom. 

44 1 had a beautiful amethyst offered me to- 
day for a trifle by a native/' Beechworth re- 
joined, u and I should have purchased it if 
.the two or three rupees I have remaining were 
not absolutely necessary to be kept in reserve." 

44 By Jove! we're leading a strange kind 
of life here, 9 ' exclaimed the ex-Lieutenant, as 
he accidentally knocked his head against a 
sort of stone buttress in the compartment that 
served them for a dwelling. 
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* The worst of it is," said Godfrey, 44 that 
there se ems little prospect of things mending 
with us, as far as I can see." 

"Why don't yon," suggested Bansom, 
4i start up to Lucknow, and make use of the 
4 letter of introduction* to the editor of the 
^Kaiserbagh Gazette* there, that you received 
before leaving Calcutta ?" 

41 1 should not like the idea of leaving you 
here alone in that way, even if I thought any 
good might come of such a step/* Godfrey 
answered. 

44 You think a good deal too much of other 
people, and not half enough of yourself/' said 
the ex-lieutenant, who, like every one else 
that had ever been the companion of Beech- 
worth, could not help admiring the thorough 
unselfishness of his disposition. 

44 It was a strange coincidence that I should 
meet up here at Allahabad, the veterinary 
surgeon of the 4 Typhoon/ the vessel I came 
in from Melbourne to Calcutta," interrupted 
Godfrey, changing the subject. 
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" It was indeed rather an odd thing," said 
Ransom. 

Beechworth curiously had fallen in the 
previous day with his old acquaintance, the 
Irish veterinary surgeon, who was on his way 
down the country. They had agreed to pass 
that evening together, which they did, and 
mutually recounted their adventures. 

It seemed that the i veterinary surgeon,' as 
he entitled himself — for he had never troubled 
any college or institution for a diploma — was 
not in the best of luck just then himself. 

u I have lately been," said he, a a kind of 
assistant road surveyor, near Agra, under the 
department of public works ; but I've now 
lost that situation, and am on my way 
back to Calcutta, to see what I can fish out in 
the shape of an appointment there. 

When the good-natured Irishman learned 
the straits that Godfrey and his companion 
were in, he offered to share what money he 
had, in paying their expenses back to Cal- 
cutta. 
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Beechworth would not listen to this pro- 
posal in regard to himself, but considering 
that Mrs. Ransom was probably in a distracted 
state there about the ex-lieutenant, he pressed 
him to accept the veterinary's hearty and 
unaffected offer. 

Ransom was at last prevailed upon to avail 
himself of it ; and the generous Irishman, at 
the same time, insisted upon Godfrey accept- 
ing the l6an of a few rupees, which, as it sub- 
sequently turned out, he was able to return 
sooner than he could have anticipated. 

Beechworth, who made up his mind 
to make his way to Lucknow, and try what 
luck c the letter of introduction ' he had to the 
editor of the a Kaiserbagh Gazette" there, 
would bring him, having seen the veterinary 
surgeon and ex-lieutenant safely on their 
road to Calcutta, found himself the solitary 
tenant, for the time being, of the ruined tem- 
ple, which had hitherto served as a lodging 
for both him and his friend. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE RAILWAY GUARD. 

When the great fair of Allahabad was over r 
the ancient city at oaoe resumed its ordinary 
aapeet. 

Godfrey Beeehworth was strolling near the 
Fort, along the shore of the Jumna, the day 
after Alfred Ransom had left for Calcutta, 
when he stumbled upon the corpse of a native 
which had been washed up high and dry on 

This was no unusual otjject in itself to light 
upon, considering that the dead bodies of the 
poor Hindoos are thrown by thousands into 
the stream every year, but the young man 
was in a gloomy, .huft&oug, aad the incident 
threw him into a moody reverie. 

14 If I were to be taken ill and die here/* 
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he soliloquised, u would my fate be heard of 
by my relatives in England ? Tt is, at times, 
a bitter feeling to be a wanderer and exile 
like /myself on <the face of the earth. I wonder 
if I shalLever see dear England again." 

{Then he began to think of the friends of 
Mb sohool~days, and of those relatives who 
were dear to him, and almost gave way to the 
weakness of weeping, when lie passionately 
recalled the idol of his young heart, Ellen 
Castlemaine. 

How lasting an/ early impressions, 
whether of love <or hatred ! It may be th$t 
we never gain the object of our first affec- 
tions, and even learn to love another, and to 
think philosophically of the old attach* 
ment, but somehow or other, the dream that 
accompanied it, haunts us through life, and 
mooks us with its ideal of .happiness. 

Beechworth strolled slowly back to his 
solitary quarters in the ruined temple, and 
mack up his mind to >s tart that very evening 
for Luckno w. 

He felt lonely, as weU lie might, ;and 
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thought he could more bravely encounter 
active hardships than endure passive wretch- 
edness. 

One of his late fellow sub-? river inspectors 
had, in default of other more eligible em- 
ployment, obtained a situation as railway 
guard on the line between Allahabad and 
Cawnpore, 

He offered Godfrey, who had recently seen 
him, a temporary share of his lodging at the 
latter place, where he was quartered. 

It certainly seemed in some respects a wild 
goose chase on the part of Beechworth start- 
ing for Lucknow ; but the faint hope he had 
that something might turn up from the letter 
of introduction he possessed to the editor of 
the " Kaiser bagh Gazette" there, made him 
resolve upon the step. 

Besides, he argued with himself that he 
could do no good by remaining any longer an 
inhabitant of the solitary ruined temple. 

His plan was to stay one night at Cawnpore, 
and proceed on the next day to Lucknow. 

Upon reaching that city which had lately 
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sustained a dreadful siege, he must trust to 
the c chapter of accidents' and c keep up tho 
charter/ as his old Australian friend Paget 
used to say. 

There was no railway at that time between 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, and he would have 
to perform the journey by bullock-dak. 

It was about seven o'clock in the evening 
when Beechworth, carrying his small bag- 
gage under his arm, bid adieu to the ruined 
temple that had afforded him for some time 
a friendly shelter, and which had, perchance 
during nearly a thousand years before, been 
the shrine of succeeding generations of Pagan 
priests. 

To what strange vicissitudes are the archi- 
tectural monuments of religious creeds sub- 
ject I 

Arrived at the Allahabad railway station, 
he met his former fellow sub-river inspector — 
now a guard on the line, who shook hands, 
with him warmly. 

Godfrey always called him simply " Tom, 9 / 
by which name he chose to be known. 
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The train for Cawnpore being on the point 
of starting, he said to Beechworth, 

u You can ride in the guards van with me, 
bo jump in there at once/ 9 

Godfrey did as directed, glad of the com- 
panionship of his acquaintance, who was a 
good-hearted middle+aged man, and had for- 
merly faeen in a large way of badness in Eng- 
land, bat had failed. 

The train soon started, and whirled along 
on its journey. 

Tom, as far as his duties permitted, chatted 
cheerily away to Godfrey, who gradually 
gained hk usual high. spirits. 

It was a dark night, and so he could see 
-hardly anything of the country they passed 
through, save 'the trees that here and there 
like sentinels, lined the iron highway. 

u When we get to Cawnpore," said Tom, 
"you must wait for me on the platform a 
short time, till I have finished what I have 
to do, and then we'll go to my crib and see 
fcbout some supper." 

He was psoseeding to make some remarks 
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about his lodgings, when the train came to a 
stop at a station, and he had to busy himself 
with his duties as guard. 

After a few minuted' delay they were again 
rolling along the iron road. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE WELL OP CAWNPORE- 

It was late at night when the train by which 
Godfrey Beechworth travelled to Cawnpore 
arrived at its destinaton. 

He shared there the lodging of his ac- 
quaintance, the guard, who lived in a cottage 
near the railway station. 

The next morning he walked across the 
Cawnpore Plain to the barracks, situate in the 
centre of it, where a European cavalry 
regiment, nicknamed u The Dumpies," from 
the short stature of the men, were quartered. 

A young fellow, the son of an English 
clergyman, whom he had known in Calcutta, 
had lately enlisted in it, and Godfrey thought 
he might be gratified to see him. 

The youngster, who had thus been driven 
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to this last resort of destitute Europeans, had 
been a midshipman in the Indian Navy, but 
after the dismemberment of that service he 
had found himself thrown upon his own re- 
sources in the City of Palaces. 

His name was Tyndal, and he was as lively 
and good-natured a fellow as one could pos- 
sibly wish to meet. 

Fiercely the sun's tropical rays beat upon 
the Cawnpore Plain as Godfrey wended his 
way on foot across it to the barracks. 

When he reached there he was not long in 
finding out Tyndal. 

a Who the deuce would ever have thought 
of seeing you here V he exclaimed, as he shook 
Godfrey's hand heartily. 

" Fm on my road/' Beechworth said, u to 
Lucknow, and so I thought £ would look you 
up on the way." 

14 You're a regular brick," exclaimed 
Tyndal, u and I'm delighted to see your old 
phiz." 

They proceeded inside the large barrack- 
room, where numbers of soldiers were oc- 
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cupying themselves^ some in reading, and 
others in cleaning their accoutrements. 

" I've got some num that I can offer yon^ 
Beechworth," said Tyndal, and he forthwith 
produced a bottle of spirits from a recess near 
his bedstead. 

The two acquaintances then sat down and 
chatted away about old times in Calcutta. 

u You must sleep here in the barracks to- 
night/' suggested Tyndal, "as there are 
plenty of spare beds.' 5 

Godfrey, on being pressed, agreed to this 
proposal. 

He was shortly introduced to several com- 
rades of Tyndal ; and they spent the evening 
very merrily and pleasantly. 

The soldiers seemed to be tolerably off 
in the barracks, and to be generally well 
treated. 

Tyndal had served during the Mutiny in the 
Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry, and had an inex- 
haustible fund of interesting anecdotes to re- 
late in connection with that regiment. 

It had, indeed, done good service daring 
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ihe stirring times of the Great Native 
Rebellion. 

Godfrey slept that night very comfortably 
in the barracks on an absent soldier's bed- 
stead. 

Early the next morning he started back to 
the town of Cawnpore, accompanied on his 
road by Tyndal, who had succeeded in ob- 
taining a Regimental Pass for the day. 

The city so sadly famous for the atrocious 
massacre there during the Mutiny, is built 
upon an arid plain, and is one of the hottest 
and most disagreeable places in India. 

The whole aspect of the town is sombre 
and depressing. 

As the two acquaintances were walking 
across the scorching plain, Tyndal said to his 
companion — 

" Do you see that large handsome bunga- 
low yonder ?' 

" Yes, it is indeed a fine looking building/ 
xepHed Godfrey. 

a That was the re sidenoe," rejoined 
Tyndal, "of Nana Sahib, the beast who 
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massacred all the women and children here; 
and they say that he was a great favourite 
with the European residents, since he gave 
splendid entertainments, and lent them his. 
horses and elephants/' 

u What a thousand pities they can't catch 
the villain !' ' Beech worth exclaimed. 

44 You need not start for Lucknow," in- 
terrupted Tyndal, u till the afternoon, so we 
can go and visit the famous assembly rooms 
also the fort and the well, into which a great 
many of the bodies of the women and 
children who were massacred were thrown." 

Godfrey willingly assented to the sugges- 
tion. Arrived at the town they walked on to- 
the quarter where the ill-fated assembly rooms 
were situate. 

When they reached the spot Godfrey, upon 
beholding them, exclaimed, 

44 Why there's not a single square foot of the 
whole building, that does not seem to have 
been riddled with bullets. No wonder such 
numbers of persons inside at the time were 
killed I" 
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A great quantity of glass had entered into 
the construction of the assembly rooms, and 
this had all been literally shattered to pieces 
by musket shots. 

The two companions having spent some 
time in gazing at this standing proof of the 
vindictive spirit of the rebels, wended their 
way outside the town to the site of the 
famous Cawnpore Well. 

On reaching it Godfrey was struck with 
the neglected air of the spot, and the absence 
of any monument whatever to commemorate 
4he devoted victims. 

" It is to be hoped that one day or other 
they will erect here some fitting memorial,'' 
Godfrey said, as he contemplated with melan- 
choly feelings the well over which a large 
slab of rough unhewn stone had been tempo- 
rarily placed. 

4 ?They are precious slow at anything of 
that kind in India," Tyndal remarked. 

They then wandered on to the fort itself, 
which exhibited mournful proofs of the long 
siege it had undergone. 
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u The whole country round here," said 
Beeoh worth, " seems' to consist of nothing bat 
mounds 1 of earth ploughed up by artillery; 
How the poor wretches in that miserable 
looking kind of fort could hare held oat so 
long as they did is a marvel !" 

u Behold where Nana Sahib's soldiers 
treacherously fired upon the garrison as they 
were retreating to the boats under promise 
of safety from the traitor/ 9 went on Tyndal, 
pointing to a spot on the shone' of the Ganges, 
which flowed close past the entrenchments* 

u The devilish monster !" exclaimed God- 
frey, involuntarily boiling with indignation 
at the thought o£ that fearfal drama,, now so 
vividly recalled to- him* 

They wandered about for some time, 
visiting the spots rendered memorable by 
many a tragic scene, and it was nearly 
noon ere Beech worth began to bethink him- 
self of returning to the town in order to hire 
a place in a bullock-dak for Lucknow. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE INDIAN EDITOR, 



The changeful incidents of life's drama have 
a widely varying influence on the characters 
of different individuals. 

A long sequence of hardships and a 
monotonous round of ill-luck have a tendency 
to lower the character of many persons in a 
manner almost beyond redemption* 

With others again, misfortunes, however 
frequently recurring, merely strengthen their 
moral heroism, or serve to arouse their 
thoughts and aspirations to the consolations 
to be derived from virtue and religion. 

While youth lasts, at any rate, the counter- 
acting influences to the ordinary bad effects 
of continued adversity are numerous and 
powerful. 
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The hope of better days is ever present under 
such circumstances to the young, and inspires 
them with the strongest motives to struggle on 
honourably and manfully in the meantime. 

Surely if anyone had reason to bewail the 
frowns of Fortune, Godfrey Beech worth might 
well have been justified in complaining of the 
adverse circumstances that had beset, as yet, 
his own career. 

He had, however, an unflinching, brave 
heart, and a steadfast, noble character, that 
would have successfully resisted far more dete- 
riorating influences than had ever yet sur- 
rounded him. 

It was nearly ten o'clock in the morning as 
he approached Lucknow, which is some forty 
miles or so from Cawnpore. 

He had accomplished the greater part of 
his journey during the night. 

The jolting of the ricketty bullock-wagon 
over the road had prevented his enjoying much 
«leep; but he was not very greatly the worse 
for his fatigue, as he was strong and bore it 
lightly. 
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On approaching Lucknow the view is very- 
striking and picturesque. 

The numerous gilded cupolas and minarets 
of the palaces and temples crowding the city, 
which is one of the largest and most splendid 
in India, seemed to Godfrey, as he gazed upon 
them in the distance, like the glittering embo- 
diments of fairyland. 

The fiery blaze of the sun gleaming upon 
the shining domes of many a stately oriental 
pile, wrapped the whole town with its fierce 
ardour. 

Nothing, he thought, could be more grand 
and beautiful than the distant prospect of 
Lucknow. 

Like all other oriental cities, however, the en- 
chantment was modified upon nearer approach. 

The contrast indeed that struck Beech worth 
as he began to thread the streets of the town, 
between the wretched bamboo huts of the 
poor natives and the splendid palaces that 
ever and anon met his view, had a depressing 
effect upon him rather than otherwise. 
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The bullock-wagon took him as far as the 
Post-office, which, at that time, formed part of 
an imposing building that had formerly been 
the residence of one of the royal princes of 
Oudh. 

It occupied the side of a square, that was 
hemmed in, as it were, by old and half-ruined 
palaces. 

Godfrey, after making an smart a toilet 
inside the bullock-wagon as his scanty ward- 
robe would allow, bade adieu to the driver, 
to whom he gave a small gratuity, and set 
out on his new adventures. 

He wandered on, at first in a desultory 
manner, and turned over in his head what 
he was to do, now that he at last found him- 
self at Luoknow. 

He, at length, determined to seek at once 
the office of the u Kaiserbagh Gazette," and 
deliver to its editor the letter of introduction 
which, as already stated, he had se long had 
by him. 

With this object he stopped a civil-looking 
Baboo, to make inquiries. 
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Having learned the whereabouts oi the 
"Kaiserbagh Gazette " office, he walked 
slowly on to the quarter of the town where it 
was situate. 

He was not very Long in reaching it ; but 
he strolled about in the vicinity a short time, 
to think over the present state of his affairs, 
and to speculate upon the probable upshot of 
them. 

The Kaiserbagh office was upon the first 
floor of the quadrangle of a large aocient 
building, that had formerly been the residence 
of a native of keportanoe. 

He felt his heart flutter somewhat when he 
at length ascended the stairs. 

Upon knocking at the door of the office it 
was opened by a tall, forbidding-looking 
native. 

44 Is Mr. Flack, the editor, in ?" asked God- 
frey. 

44 Yes," was the reply, and he was forthwith 
shown into a room where two Europeans were 
sitting at a table, engaged in writing. 

H 2 
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One of them was the editor, whose name 
was Mr. Flack, a man some forty years of age, 
thin, and above the middle height, with black 
hair, smooth face, sharp features, and intelli- 
gent, sparkling eyes ; and the other was an 
individual eight or nine years younger, shorter 
in stature, with thick brown beard and mous- 
tache, and German physiognomy. 

44 Take a seat," said the former, to Godfrey, 
in a polite, and not unfriendly manner, after 
inquiring his business. 

Hereupon, the other personage mentioned, 
who was, Beechworth afterwards discovered, 
Mr. Roller, the sub-editor, got up and left the 
room. 

44 What, may I ask, do you propose doing, 
up here at Lucknow?" interrogated the editor, 
after reading the letter of introduction that 
the young man handed to him. 

44 1 really hardly know," Beechworth an- 
swered, in a somewhat melancholy manner, 
and went on ingenuously to explain his 
position. 
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" You say you have had some experience 
on the Indian press/' remarked the editor. 

Godfrey replied by describing his late en- 
gagement on the staff of the u Britisher." 

After an interval, Mr. Flack, who seemed 
to be favorably impressed with the young 
man, said : 

u My sub-editor, Mr. Roller, tells me he 
wants to go to Calcutta on business. Do you 
think you could do his work here on the 
newspaper while he's away ?" 

Godfrey, whose heart beat high on listening 
to this suggestion, at once assured him of his 
readiness, to exert his utmost ability to that 
end, and spoke so much to the purpose, and 
yet so modestly, that Mr. Flack appeared 
thoroughly won thereby. 

u I will introduce you, then, to Mr. Roller 
at once, who will put you in the way of your 
temporary duties," he said after further talk- 
ing over the matter. 

This was no sooner said than done, and 
Beechworth having thus made the sub-editor's 
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acquaintance, Mr. Hack stating he had to go* 
upon business to the other end of the town, 
quitted the honse and left them together. 

44 You will take some tiffin with me," Mr. 
Koller said to Godfrey after a short conver- 
sation. 

They thereupon adjourned to an adjoining 
apartment, and partook of a capital lunch. 

Mr. Flack did not return to the office that 
day. In the evening the sub-editor took 
Beechworth with him to the house of a Mr. 
Ram any, an Armenian, one of the principal 
proprietors of the a Kaiserbagh Gazette," 
where they were most hospitably entertained. 

6 odfrey slept that night in a comfortable 
bed room adjoining the newspaper office,, 
and he could not help feeling heartily 
thankful that his a letter of introduction" to 
Mr. Flack had turned out more valuable than 
the one his father had given him to Mr.. 
Pigott at Geelong. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE TURN OP THE TIDE. 



At up-country Indian stations life is too 
generally but a dull round of monotony, and 
not very conducive to enlargement of mind or 
to liberal ideas. 

The circle of English society in Lucknow 
at the period of Godfrey Beechworth's stay 
there, was sufficiently large to afford consider- 
able variety, but still its normal condition — 
like that of most other places in India—was to 
be split up into cliques, whose chief entertain- 
ment and excitement consisted in retailing 
and discussing scandal about one another. 

The minds of civilians and military men, 
save in very rare cases, soon become tinged 
with the prejudices of their set, and they 
quickly learn to regard everything from a 
narrow class point of view. 
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The Indian editors mostly conform them- 
selves to this state of things, and ever and 
anon, strive to give pungency to the columns 
of their newspapers, by making them the 
medium of scurrility or scandal. 

The politics of these Journals as might be 
expected, are deeply dyed with the most inve- 
terate prejudices, and display a rancorous one- 
sided view of things so widely prevalent, as to 
seem a sort of natural and congenial growth 
of the climate. 

The " Kaiserbagh Gazette," when Godfrey 
Beech worth joined it, was no exception to 
the general order of Indian newspapers. 

It was in the regular habit of hashing up to 
its readers every available bit of scandal,, 
and it attacked its opponents, or those in the 
least differing from its professed opinions,, 
with the most unmeasured abuse and invec- 
tive. 

From a worldly point of view, the connec- 
tion of Beechworth with the "Kaiserbagh 
Gazette " constituted a piece of fortune and 
good luck j as it proved the beginning of a 
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career, that was to ultimately land him in pros* 
perity. 

He was talented with his pen, and the lead- 
ing-articles he occasionally wrote were full of 
humour, dash, and thoughtful intellectual 
grasp. 

His stay at Lucknow was destined to be 
much longer than he had first anticipated, and 
his association with the u Kaiserbagh Gazette 19 
gradually became more profitable, as the fol- 
lowing letter, written by him, some months 
after his arrival in Oudh, to his friend Cooper 
in Calcutta will show : — 

"My dear Ealph, 

44 Your last epistle, dated ever so 
long ago, was by far too short and abrupt to 
please me. 

44 I could hardly make out from it, what you 

were doing, and you must, therefore, let me 

know more about yourself in your next letter. 

44 The detail of your goings on will always 

interest me, and I will promise that you shall 

h 6 
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not wait long before hearing from me in 
return. 

14 1 thank you exceedingly for managing 
with such tact, in the transmission of the hun- 
dred rupees I sent you for Juliette Barth, for 
vouseem to have carried out my utmost wishes 
with a thorough delicacy that could not have 
been exceeded. 

u Poor girl ! I should like to see her agai% 
and T am very sorry and grieved for her un- 
merited troubles. 

"When jou next see her, speak to her 
cheeringly and kindly on my behalf. 

" She quite won my heart, for she is such a 
thoroughly beautiful and natural girl, and alto- 
gether a bright flower of the tropics, 

u I often think of her visit to me while I 
was in the Calcutta Debtors' Prison, and I 
shall never forget it as long as I live. 

u By-the-bye, how is Mrs. Tucker, the rich 
old widow ? I really think you carried on with 
her rather too far. 

* " The other day I heard from* Tyndal, at 
Cawnporfe. I sent him money to pay the 
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arrears of his canteen-bill, and I've promised 
to buy him out of the army, whenever there 
is a chance of my obtaining for him a situa* 
tkm, which I think there may be ere long. 

u As regards myself, I have got on up here 
better than I could have anticipated. 

M Mr. Roller, who was the sub-editor of the 
* Kaiserbagh Gazette/ when I joined it, has 
turned merchant, and settled at Agra. He 
writes to me sometimes, and entrusts me with 
business commissions, that put a few rupees in 
my pocket. 

" Mr. Flack, who edited the Paper when I 
arrived here, is now in Bombay, where he is 
doing very well. He obtained the editorship 
of one of the leading newspapers there. 

a On his quitting Lucknow, the proprietors 
of the f Kaiserbagh Gazette/ promoted me 
to be its editor. 

" My salary at present is six hundred rupees 
a month, and I have a handsome bungalow 
a little way out of the town, with a splendid 
garden, foil of mango, tamarind, pomegra- 
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nate, and other beautiful trees, so that if ever 
you pay me a visit, I can offer you tolerably 
good quarters. 

" There is a regiment of Royal Dragoons 
quartered here, and several of the officers are 
my intimate acquaintances. I am frequently 
invited to dinner parties by the civilians, and 
the military men get up very creditable 
amateur dramatic performances, at which I 
occasionally assist. 

u It is useful to me, in my position as an 
editor, to mix a good deal in society, and as 
I am welcomed most warmly wherever I go r 
I am getting quite a sense of importance. 

" There is, however, by far too much 
brandy-pawnee flying about everywhere to 
please me. 

a Everybody, moreover, seems to live ex- 
travagantly, and I should fancy that neither 
the civilians nor the military ever save much 
out of their incomes. 

u One of the Princes of Oudh residing here 
* lends me an elephant to ride whenever I like,. 
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and invites me frequently to most glorious, 
champagne tiffins, at which I generally meet 
two or three Dragoon officers. 

"As I know it will interest you, I re- 
late to jou as much about my doings as time 
permits, but I must soon go to my office to 
write a couple of leading articles for to- 
morrow. 

44 1 have, I may tell you, a pair of Arab 
horses, and I keep, as almost every European 
does, a buggy. 

4 - Before breakfast every morning, I gene- 
rally take a drive in the environs of Lucknow, 
which are very picturesque and interesting. 

44 A short distance from the city, there is a 
road lined with giant mango-trees for more 
than a mile, and which form a most magnifi- 
cent avenue, that is my greatest delight. 

44 It is literally swarming with monkeys of 
all kinds and sizes, and they come skipping 
and playing about my buggy. The natives 
never harm them, and indeed, they are said in 
some sort of way to worship them. Besides, 
it is stated that if you shoot one of them, their 
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companions would instantly attack you, and 
that many persons have lost their lives in 
this way. 

" It is truly amusing and curious to watch 
these swarms of monkeys frisking about here, 
there, and everywhere. A more striking 
scene, especially when witnessed for the first 
time, it would be difficult to imagine. 

U I met, by-the-bye, with a mishap the 
other night that might have been serious. 
On my way to an amateur dramatic perform- 
ance, at the Eaiserbagh Palace, in a hired 
gharry, the horse suddenly ran off with the 
shafts and front wheels of the vehicle, leaving 
the body of it overturned on the road. I 
was on the driver's box at the time, but 
luckily escaped without much harm. 

" My sub-editor is a Mr. Breman, an Eng- 
lishman, who was formerly on the staff of a 
Calcutta newspaper. 

u I have an English printer, a very capital 
and useful fellow, but he has no end of trou- 
ble with the compositors, who are all natives. 
Soma of them are opium eaters, and the 
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habit is a regular curse. It is surprising, 
however, how quickly the native compositors 
set up type in English, of which they barely 
understand a word* 

u The worst of it is, they are so unreliable, 
and require no end of looking after, which is 
a great tax on one's energies. 

u Tell me if you have met Alfred Ransom 
lately in Calcutta. I should like to hear how 
he is gating on, and I think, indeed, he 
might have dropped me a line. 

44 1 can't stop now to write you a longer 
letter, for my spare time is up, and I must be 
off to the office. 

44 For the present, therefore, I must wish 
you good-bye, my dear Ralph, begging you to 
write to me as soon as possible. Trusting in 
the meanwhile you are jogging on all right, 

44 1 remain, 

44 Tour affectionate friend, 

"Godfrey Beechwobth." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE SMILES OF FORTUNE. 

It is a very old saying, that with the gene- 
rality of men, it is harder to bear prosperity 
with modesty than to endure adversity with 
" fortitude. 

Godfrey Beechworth, however, who had 
certainly never lost heart and courage in the 
midst of the darkest vicissitudes, was not of a 
temperament to have his head turned by a run 
of good luck. 

The experience of the world that he had 
already gained, had taught him the fickleness 
of fortune, and the folly of depending blindly 
upon a continuance of her favours. 

He had, besides, too much intellect to foster, 
under any circumstances, undue self-com- 
placency or vanity. 
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He was, nevertheless, as is usually the case 
with those possessing great natural ability, 
conscious of the power that his superior 
talents gave him over others with whom he 
came in contact ; but his noble chivalrous 
heart ever protected him from the temptation 
of assuming airs of superiority. 

As time flew on, he became more and more 
a favourite in the best society of Lucknow. 

His presence was always hailed with wel- 
come wherever he visited, and the ladies as 
well as the male sex, were lavish in his 
praise. 

It must not of course be supposed that he 
had no enemies, for detraction more or less 
ever follows upon merit, as sure as lightning 
precedes the thunder. 

The number of his friends, however, con- 
tinually increased, and although the youngest 
editor in the whole of India, he exercised an 
influence by his pen that many an older and 
more experienced man might have envied. 

He was a frequent guest at the house 
of the chief commissioner or governor of the 
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province, and there waa hardly a ball or 
entertainment given in Luoknow which was 
considered complete without him. 

Looking back, therefore^ at his recent vicis- 
situdes, he might have been excused for feel- 
ing somewhat elated at the bright change in 
his position, but ia truth he bore himself 
always with so much modesty and circumspec- 
tion, that one would have thought that he had 
been accustomed to be courted in the highest 
circles of society all his life* 

Possessed of innate good taste, his dress 
was always effective though quiet, but he 
wanted, indeed, no extraneous adventitious 
aid to set off his handsome figure. 

If Ellen Castlemaine, the solicitor's daugh- 
ter, and the object still of his idolatrous love, 
could have seen him now, she might at all 
events have confessed that, as far as good 
looks went, he was worthy of the attentions 
of even the fairest of the gentle sex. 

Beech worth now began to think that he 
might yet be destined to a bright career, and 
he conjured up the possibility of some day 
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even leading the solicitor' a daughter to the 
altar as his bride. 

As often as this hope would take possession 
of him he felt his whole frame tremble with 
thrill of joy, and his heart would beat so high 
with elation at the imaginary prospect, that 
he could almost hear its throbbing pulsations. 

It is, for a youth, after all a glorious thing 
to have some such ideal, or goal, to battle 
for in life. If even never reached, still the 
efforts to attain it, are never wholly thrown 
away. 

Fortune, for a period, continued her smiles 
to Godfrey Beechworth, as if he were her 
especial favourite. 

He was possessed of shares in the " Kaiser- 
bagh Gazette," and as he had besides his 
salary a commission on all the advertise- 
ments in the paper, he was enabled to put by 
money. 

With his savings he had purchased a 
bungalow, with about half-an-acre of land on 
the outskirts of Lucknow, and a wealthy 
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native had recently taken a great fancy to the- 
site. 

Bent perseveringly upon obtaining it he 
finally offered Godfrey, who was reluctant to- 
part with it, for it was situate in a very beauti- 
ful spot, the sum of three thousand pounds for 
it ; and as it had cost but a trifle, in compari- 
son, it was too good a chance to miss. 

The pleasure of Beechworth at this piece 
of good fortune, however, was somewhat 
damped by other events, as will be seen by 
the following letter of his at this period to- 
Cooper: — 

u My Dear Ralph, 

u I sent you a cheque yesterday, 
which I trust you will receive safely, having 
heard from an indirect source of which you 
would little dream, that you were in tempo- 
rary want of money. 

u Don't bother yourself about repayment, 
nor consider yourself under any obligation r 
for you have more than once or twice been 
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of service to me, and kind offices amongst 
friends should be reciprocal. 

u I had lately some disagreement with one 
of the proprietors of the 'Kaiserbagh 
Gazette/ and as 1 could not satisfactorily edit 
the paper, except on terms of cordial relation- 
ship with those associated with me, T deter- 
mined, after mature consideration, upon re- 
signing the editorship. 

U I am sorry to have been compelled to 
take this step, but as my honour was con- 
cerned in the matter, I had no alternative. 

44 The proprietors have given me, upon quit- 
ting the Paper, a bonus of two hundred 
pounds, so that what with the balance of 
salary due to me and the amount of money 
I possess in the bank, I am not in a bad posi- 
tion. 

44 1 intend starting for Calcutta in a few 
days, and you may, therefore, be on the look 
out for me. 

44 Whatever little worldly wealth I have, 
you know that my purse, as far as it goes, 
is always at your disposal, and if you are in 
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any pecuniary difficulties I hope to be able, 
when I see you, to help you out of them. 

44 1 am afraid, indeed, you have concealed 
something from, me, and that you have 
troubles of which you have 'not told me, and 
I judge this from the tone of your late letters* 

u However, you must, as our friend Vin- 
cent Paget used to say, 4 keep up the charter/ 

44 Since I wrote to you last, I have met 
quite a character up here, in the person of a 
little Englishman, who was formerly barber 
to the King of Oudh, and subsequently royal 
chamberlain. 

44 While in the latter office he managed to 
became a millionaire. , 

44 His career altogether is curious, and has 
been related in a book published in England 
under the title of 4 The Life of an Eastern 
King/ 

44 He enjoyed unbounded influence at the 
Court of Oudh, and it is said was at one time 
possessed of property, through the favor of his 
royal master, to the extent of four millions 
sterling. 
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* 4 Ho wever, he seems to be poor enough again 
now. 

44 It appears he went to Europe and subse- 
quently to America, and acquiring there an 
unconquerable passion for gambling, 00 got 
rid of his riches. 

u He is a quiet little man, and rather gentle- 
man-like in appearance. Doubtless by mixing 
in the course of his good fortune in refined 
society, his manners acquired dome amount 
of polish. 

"Wonderful and almost incredible tales 
are related of his doings here in the days 
when the Court of the King of Oudh was in 
all its glory. 

44 To revert to another subject, there have 
been several alarms on this station lately of a 
fresh outbreak of the natives, but I believe 
they were without any foundation. 

44 1 often wander in the ^cemetry of the Old 
Residency Fort, which is a sad monument of 
ruin and desolation." 

44 Several famous soldiers lie buried there, 
and the hallowed spofccalls up heroic memories. 
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44 Lucknow, with the country around, pre- 
sents melancholy evidence of the fierce and 
long conflict waged with the rebels. . 

44 The sand bags are still on the roof of ray 
bungalow, which were put there as a protec- 
tion from the shot during the siege. 

41 The land has been everywhere ploughed 
up by artillery into irregular masses of earth. 

44 Temples, palaces, and houses — all ex- 
hibit dreadful evidence of the fierce cannon- 
ading. 

a The siege, of course, is a constant topic 
here. As a good many of my acquaintances 
of both sexes were present throughout it, you 
may imagine that I have heard enough on the 
subject. 

44 One friend tells me that ends of cigars 
were selling during the siege at one hundred 
rupees a-piece, and other things in proportion. 

44 The accounts on all hands of the conduct 
of the ladies during that fearful period prove 
that they behaved like heroines. 

44 I'm only repeating, however, an oft-told 
tale, and therefore I will leave the subject* 
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44 Ton remember that I told you some time 
ago what a nuisance the wolves were that 
haunt my compound at night. I have shot 
several of them, but I am obliged to make my 
servants sleep inside the house, instead of 
outside on the verandah as they prefer, for 
the brutes have latterly become so atrociously 
bold. 

44 The little daughter of a native who lives 
near me, was killed and carried off by a wolf 
only the other night. They prowl in the dark 
hours through the streets, and are the terror 
of the place. 

44 I will write again to let you know the day 
when, if all goes well, I shall arrive in Cal- 
cutta, so now adieu 1 

u Believe me, my dear Ralph, 

Ever sincerely yours, 

"Godfrey Beechworth*" 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



AKJMS FOR lilFK. 

Amongst the amusements that vary the usual 
dullness of European life at the military sta- 
tions in Upper India, amateur dramatic per- 
formances take a prominent, place. 

Lucknow, at the time of Godfrey Beech- 
worth's residence there, was especially 
favored in this< respect. 

Besides amateur dramatic performance^ 
readings from the works of Charles Dickens 
and other authors, were occasionally given by 
quasi-literary gentlemen, in a large hall at the 
Chuttur Munzil, a splendid old native palace 
near the post office. 

On such occasions there was generally a 
numerous audience, and the entertainment 
attracted people from a considerable 
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A few days after ( Gddfrey had '^written 
to Ralph Cooper, < mentioning feis"intention of 
shortly returning to Calcutta, a reading fram 
rone of Charles Dickens' Works was announced 
to be given at the Chuttur Utrazil, by i the 
English' Chaplain . 

The 1 weather was comparatively coo),- and, 
therefore, favourable- to a goodly attendance. 

Beechworth^n the evening of the- reading, 
started soon < after seven o'clock from his 
Bungalow, for the Chuttur Munzil, mounted 
on a capital Arabs mare. 

He had* hardly got .outside his compound, 
having put his horse into a gentle trot, when 
he suddenly heaitd the patter <of some wild 
animal near at hand. 

The twilight was advanced, and* darkntess 
was fast coming on; but looking about' ihim, 
he made out the form of a< huge tawny wolf, 
that was^followingialmost^ongsifdeiif ham. 

Before he had time to think much <over the 
matter, his mare f took fright, and /started 
wildly off at a gallop. 

:iv2 
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What was Beech worth's surprise when he 
shortly found a troop of wolves, six. or seven in 
number, fiercely following him on either side. 

They were evidently, he felt in a moment, 
bent on mischief. 

His Arab steed wanted no spur, but madly 
galloped, at almost lightning speed, across the 
wide plain that separated him from the City. 

The loud breathing of the pursuing wolves, 
resounded with horrid echo through the 
evening gloom. 

On they dashed, keeping up a hideous 
chorus, and threatening every moment to 
spring at the horse, who seemed nerved in his 
fright almost to supernatural swiftness. 

Godfrey, who had with him a heavy riding- 
whip, lashed away with it on either side to 
keep the ferocious brutes off; but they wer e 
apparently determined not to desist from the 
chase, before tasting either the mare's bloo d 
or his own. 

There was still a mile or more between him 
and the Chuttur Munzil, and he knew that if 
once the wolves got sufficiently in front of the 
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horse, they would instantly spring at its 
throat, and that it would then be, perhaps, all 
up with him, for he had no other weapon 
than the whip with which to face them. 

Furiously, the hungry brutes rushed on, but 
more madly still the Arab mare flew ahead. 

To Godfrey, however, the wolves seemed 
slowly, in spite of everything, to be gradually 
gaining on the horse, and he lashed away 
more desperately than ever with his riding- 
whip. 

In the distance, he could see the lights of 
the Chuttur Munzil, but experienced a dread- 
ful doubt whether he should ever reach them 
alive. 

The excitement was fearful, for he was 
veritably engaged in a ride for life. 

Swiftly he approached the Chuttur Munzil, 
situate on the skirt of the plain ; but still the 
wolves showed no signs of giving up the pur- 
suit. 

Once or twice, he seemed actually in the 
power of the tawny monsters, and gave up all 
hope of escape. 
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Then again, the horse would appear tot 
gather a fresh start of energy, and to offer 
a half-glimmer of safety. 

The lights of the Chutur Munzil rapidly, 
drew nearer and nearer, and at last Godfrey 
found himself almost in front of the building. 

The wolves, nevertheless, still pursued, and 
absolutely did not desist from following; him* 
till he was all but in the midst of the crowd « 
of carriages drawn up in front of the old. 
palace. 

When he pulled up his panting and foam- 
ing. horse, it trembled in every limb. 

After seeing that the mare was property 
attended to at the hands of a Syce, Godfrey 
proceeded inside the Chuttur Munzil to hear 
the reading of the "Trial of Pickwick," and, 
other celebrated extracts from Dickens' works, 
by the talented Station Chaplain. 

His thoughts* however, were somewhat; 
diverted from the entertainment by reflections, 
upon the narrow escape he had just had of 
his life. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



BLIGHTED BEAUTT. 

Abowt • a week after Godfrey Beeoh worth's > 
exciting adventure with the • wolves*— follow* • 
ing out' the* intention expressed ; in his last 
letter to Ralph Cooper — he started from Lack-* . 
now for Galcutta. 

On the road he delayed a few hours at' 
Btaaresy where h& bought a quantity of) 
Oriental curiosities which he thought might 
serve as -Indian souvenirs to his; friends in; 
England. 

His journey was varied by only one incident 
of any 'particular* interest. 

While traversing' a Fassy bordered. on each 
side by the thickest juogle r the driver of the >. 
horse-dak, catching* sight of an immense tiger, 
Became- so terrified*, that he sprung suddenly 
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from the vehicle, and clambered up into the 
nearest tree. 

Not till after the royal beast had taken 
himself off completely oat of sight, did the 
timorous native, yielding to the threats of 
Godfrey, remount the box. 

It is very tiring work, indeed, travelling day 
and night in a gharry. Beechworth's thoughts 
on the route to Calcutta, were principally 
occupied in cogitating over what course as to 
his future plans he should pursue when he 
reached there. 

After revolving various projects in his- 
mind, he finally determined upon returning 
direct to England, and endeavouring, with 
such pecuniary means as he now possessed, to 
carve out for himself a career in his native 
country. 

He had long cherished the notion of some 
day making his way to the English Bar, and 
he thought that if he successfully realised 
that desire, he might have a chance of honor- 
ably distinguishing himself. 

It might be but the sanguine delusion of 
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youth, but he fancied that he possessed abili- 
ties and talents to enable him, in that profes- 
sion, to arrive at such a position as would 
make him acceptable to the father of his ido- 
lised Ellen Castlemaine. 

The ardent projects of the young, when 
followed out with the tenacity of purpose 
which were characteristic of Godfrey, some- 
times realise themselves, in spite of the day- 
dreamy aspect they bear in the eyes of prac- 
tical wiseacres. 

At all events, he resolved to make the at- 
tempt to put his plans into execution ; although 
he might perhaps stumble, as many had done 
before him under similar circumstances, in 
trying to carry them out. 

Upon reaching Calcutta, he was welcomed 
at the fiowrah Railway Station by Ralph 
Cooper, and the meeting between them was 
affectionate and warm. 

The day after his arrival in the u City of 
Palaces," he hired a palanquin to pay a visit 
to Juliette Barth, the beautiful Quadroon girl, 

i 6 
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who had been to see him when he was in ther, 
Debtor?* Prison, and whom, he heard had 
suffered some bitter triala during his absences 

It appeared she had. become the husband, 
of a leadsman, attached to the. Eilot Service! 
in Calcutta, who very quickly; after their 
marriage, taking to drinking, began and con^ 
tinued a. course: of brutality and cruelty 
towards her perfectly revolting, 

BLe; frequently, left, her without money or, 
the necessaries of life, and she submitted to 
his treatment with the despair of a broken 
heart,, 

Godfrey had some difficulty in finding out 
where she lived,, but. after a. long hunt in 
the neighbourhood of Durhamtollah Street* 
nean which, he heard, she was ; resided, he 
was hat last suaeessfuL, 

The. dwellings pointed out tO'him.as heOTty 
was a mean-looking one o£ the. «or* .occupied 
by the poorest, kind, of half-eastes* 

By meansn of. hk native secvani whom she 
had. takaaiwitb him^he.faiiBd^out.'thatJulietta 
was just then alone in her wretched home. 
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With iaitermgrstepa> and; tre*d&lfog hearty 
he (aroBwditfo portaliof tbte ilUomened dwells 
ingy aod i waii soon* im the presence of thai 
Quadroon girl, but she was so altered froon 
the lorely creature he had formerly known 
her, that be>could scarcely,. to use a familiar* 
expressiony beli^ro his eye&t. 

She i wwsjlying' wrapped im a; kind of loose 
dress, the relies of i happier days, on a miser**, 
able; pallet. Upon hi*> abruptly; entering^ she 
turned* her facelamgtridly towards < him, and on 
recognising Maty slue uttered, a&> if by a con*< 
vuLtiv-e' impulse^ an' exclamation of joy so* 
passionate and yet so melancholy, that he ftifc: 
almost m&nAt to tears. . 

41 Qtoh Bbeohwoffth r ,r sberoried, lifting hen* 
self upipartifclly; in* the*h«fy as well as she 
was^ablef tt atnlasfc you have oome to visit me! 
Ah ! how I have longed for you. It gives me 
new life to see-yonioneo again I" 

HeFvoiee was very: weak, and the effort ^ of 
speech; seeimdi almost too muehi , 

Aw Godfrey gased wtthihleediiig Heart upat* 
that wreck of what was so short a time sines* 
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a beautiful and high spirited woman, he in- 
voluntarily cursed the man, or rather brute in 
human shape, who had brought about all that 
misery, 

"Oh, Beechworth," continued Juliette, 
44 how good of you to come and see me ! I 
thought 1 should never behold you again I" 

Godfrey's heart was too full to utter at first 
more than a few sympathising words. 

44 Don't, dear Juliette," he said, feelingly^ 
44 distress yourself by speaking, for I see the 
effort is too great for you in your present 
weak state. I will sit down beside you, and 
stay with you for a time if you will let me." 

Thereupon, he placed himself upon the edge 
of the pallet where she lay, and took her 
feverish hand in his, and spoke to her what 
words of kindness and comfort he could 
muster. 

44 Kiss me once, Beechworth," said th& 
Quadroon, whom alas ! he too plainly per- 
ceived was slowly dying, and who made a 
kind of effort to lift her pallid face towards 
him. 
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41 Dear Juliette I" he exclaimed, and tears, 
sprang to his eyes, u it almost breaks my 
heart to see yon look so wretched." 

Then he gently embraced and kissed her, 
and the dying girl seemed momentarily 
happy. 

Her thin cheeks, the death-like hue of her 
complexion, her long unbound moist hair, the 
heartrending picture she presented of youth 
and beauty blasted and destroyed by man's 
infamy, made Godfrey's tears flow apace. 

44 Don't weep for me !" she ejaculated. u I 
am now so happy. Oh, if you could but re- 
main with me !" 

44 That, alas ! can't be," said he, pressing her 
hand affectionately, " for I should only bring 
down upon you, dearest Juliette, the brutal 
vengeance of your husband, if he return 
while T am here." 

Upon the mention of the drunkard the poor 
girl seemed to realize her cup of misery to 
the full, and the young man blamed himself 
for having made the allusion. 

44 1 know you can't remain with me, dear 
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Beechwortty' sheaid ; « Bnt • I. waa foqge*. 
ting, & my temporary bliw/ at- Earin & you, 
once more bymey what. I.'wasi saying. Kiss 
mo again*" ' 

It almost' seemed- to Godfrey that thou 
reason of the poor girl was at momentm 
waveungj and I that the. excitement of. his 
visit-was too » great i for hep ' in her, debilitated) 
condition. 

Stooping 'downrj be again- gently embraced i 
and kissed bery and spoke 1 to> her to thebosti 
of his-power; consoling words. 

Hib sent' his i native : servant' out' to*, buy fa; 
bottle of wine and some other refreshments* 
suited J for an invalid, bat on obtaining them 
Juliette' was* too weak 1 to, partake of "them. . 

Evening dfawing neary she' at last feebly 
said«-~ 

" It is time for yonr sake, dear Beeehwortfaq 
that I you should ■ leave me* miry for my hus- 
band will soonjbe homey-andmi quarrel) here 
Betwieeni jiovj andi hioon would) kill me at 
once." 

"I shall* quieklyoomet andjsee yon: again, 
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darling Juliette," he rejoined, " and, perhaps, 
you will be getting well and strong again 
soon." 

"Dear Beechworth !" she • exclaimed, "I 
fear I shall never more rise from my bed ; 
but that does not matter much now." 

She uttered these w6rda. in such an affect- 
ing tone that the young man turned his 
&ce away from. her. tot hide, the tears that 
sprung involuntarily to his eyes*. 

" Good-bye for the present, dearest Juliette,? 
he said,, and; then kissing he* once, more, « he 
left, the dwelling,, with her. touching faint 
farewell ringing sadly and melancholy in his 
ears*. 

Before quitting the: compound, he gtw&, a 
sum of money to the* native woman; who waa 
her humble, faithful attendant, pnd exhorting 
her tatcontinued kind aervdcea to the unhappy 
Quadrooa,, promised not to forget . her for. ail 
siheshould^da for, her. mistress* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 

Godfrey Beechworth, as stated, had 
thoroughly made up his mind to return to 
England. 

Apart from other reasons that induced him 
to form this resolution, he longed to revisit 
the shores of the old country, and besides, 
his heart yearned to behold again the sweet 
form of Ellen Castleraaine. 

It is only when an exile has grown old and 
hardened in the world's strife, and that the 
ties which bound him to his fatherland be- 
come weakened from prolonged absence, or 
other circumstances, that he ceases to look 
forward affectionately and lovingly to some 
day returning there. 

Godfrey had, indeed, met during his so- 
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journ in the North-West of India, numeroua 
Englishmen who had become, from their long 
residence, almost natives in their feelings and 
aspirations, and even several who had 
adopted the costume and religion of the 
Hindoos. 

These melancholy examples of Christians 
turned idolaters, had always excited in him 
feelings of mingled repulsion and pity. 

A few days after his arrival in Calcutta 
the Doorgah Poojah Holidays, or Grand An- 
nual Native Festival, commenced there. 

It lasts the greater part of a fortnight, and 
during the peiiod of its continuance all busi- 
ness is entirely suspended. 

Godfrey put up at an hotel in Eannymude 
Gully, where he met the captain of a large 
ship that was going to start for London during 
the Doorgah Poojah holidays, and with whom 
he was so pleased that, after paying a visit to 
his vessel, the 4 Aerolite/ which was then lying 
off Garden Eeach, he determined, if possible* 
to sail in her for England. 

44 1 must leave in a day or two," said the 
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skippery u and it will Ife rather dull for y ouji 
as you'll- be the only passenger; but Till try* 
and makfe you -as jolly as I can* on board;" 

M I've -no dtabt'I shall find plenty trf amuse 2 - * 
ment in my own way/' 1 rejoined Godfrey;* 
44 and, besides, I shall take an ample supply 
of book*"' 

44 There's no possibility of getting passengers ■ 
during the* Doorgab-Poojah holidays/' thte i 
skipper remarked, " and IHe been entirely 
out of my 'reckoning, in provisioning the ship 
for a large number.' ' 

44 Then, at all events/' Beechworth said, 
44 there will be no' fear of my being starved, 
as was very nearly the cas>e on board the ship 1 
in which I sailed to Australia/' 

44 Do you think' you'll be ready to come on' 
board the 4 Aerolite,' theday after to-morrow?'* 
asked the captain. 

44 My only difficulty is," answered Beech- 
worth, 44 that I have only an up-country draft 
on a Calcutta bank; and that! don ? t know how> 
to get it cashed during* this Doorgah Poqjah 1 
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ttt Tocr' can come* round! with' m/e< to 1 my 
agents," said the skipper, "and we'll seewhati 
can be done in the matter." 

u Unless I can manage v to* get the drafts 
cashed in some way or other," remarked^ 
Godfrey, " I shall not be* able to sail with yon 7 
in the * Aerolite.' " 

Upon arriving at the office olr the agents o£ 
Captain Mackenzie, for that was* the skipperte-i 
name, they found that it would not be dis- 
counted, unless first endorsed by the manager) 
of the Calcutta . bank, on which it was drawn* 

How to get his signature, therefore, became 
the difficulty. 

4C You'd better," said the agent's head clerk 1 
to Godfrey, " take ar, gharry, and call upon 
the bank manager, at his private house • at) 
Ghowringheev Perhaps: he may, under the?. 
ctxcun^tances v helpyouin the affair." 

No sooner was the suggestion: made, than 
Beech worth, determined to, cany it into 
execution. . 

He immediately hired a; gharry, and set off 
to Gbowringhee, imwhicksplendid suburb, he 
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Boon found out the handsome bungalow of tho 
manager. 

He received Godfrey very politely, and,, 
after hearing an explanation of his predica- 
ment, at once kindly offered to drive with him 
to the bank, and arrange the matter for him. 

Proceeding thither, having found out what 
sum stood to Beech worth's credit, he immedi- 
ately endorsed the draft for him. 

This kindness was accompanied with such 
obliging courtesy, as to enhance the favour 
greatly in the young man's estimation. 

Returning to the agents of Captain Mac- 
kenzie, he got the draft discounted, and paid 
his passage-money at once. 

Before leaving the office, in the course of 
conversation, he learned something about the 
ship u Antarctic," that had taken possession 
of the deserted vessel fallen in with by him on 
his voyage to Australia. 

u She belonged to our firm,'* said the head 
clerk, u and was afterwards lost, with all* 
hands, in the China Seas." 

u Was it ever found out," asked Godfrey,, 
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* 4 how that unfortunate bark came to be 
deserted ?" 

44 1 never learned the particulars/' replied 
the clerk ; " but there were rumours of foul 
play." 

44 1 should like to have heard," remarked 
Godfrey, 44 the true cause of the abandonment 
of the ill-fated vessel/' 

44 You can, if you choose, come on board the 
* Aerolite/ to-morrow/' here interrupted Cap- 
tain Mackenzie. 

44 Very well, then, I will, skipper," was 
Beech worth's response. 

They then left the agent's office together, 
Captain Mackenzie proceeding on board his 
ship, and Godfrey returning to his hotel, 
where Cooper was awaiting him. 

44 You are looking very glum, Beechworth," 
remarked Balph ; u what are you thinking 
about ?" 

44 1 can't get the death of poor Juliette 
Barth out of my head," was the reply. 

44 You did all you could for her while she 
was alive, and acted as a noble friend to her," 
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eaaid Cooper, 'tand as you cam' t bring/her to 
life again, 'tis no use needlessly grieving." 

".That iwretch surf >a husband of bets de- 
i served to be hanged/' exclaimed Beecbworth. 

"Come, cheer up, Godfrey," rejoined 

IRklph, u or yourll make due as i soft-hearted as 

yourself. As it is, Fan : almost dispirited to 

death at the thought of our so soon going to 

part." 

Thereupon Beechworth endeavoured to chat 
gaily, but nevertheless his heart roas><heavy. 

He had offered to pay his. friend 'si passage 
to England if he chose fo return ^witt bku, bit 
Cooper, wasen tangled in a love i affair in< Cal- 
cutta, and could not makeup his) mind /to quit 
.the 44 City of Palaces." 

44 1 shall see .you safely on (board the 
1 Aerolite/ tomorrow,"/ said * Ralph, u and in 
the meantime I must be off and, pack up the 
things which you have promised to take to 
my mother and sister in England." 

Beechworth, therefore, wished his friend a 
temporary good-bye, /and • went himself < to his 
bedroom, where he sat down for awhile, 
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ruminating in solitude over the past, and 
speculating dreamily as to the future. 

Two days afterwards the "Aerolite" left 
Calcutta on her homeward voyage. 

The pilot who took the vessel down the 
river, safe through the Sandy Heads, happened 
by a curious coincidence, to be Dick Holder, 
his old schoolfellow, whose accidental ren- 
_ counter with him in. the City of i Palaces, was 
described in a former chapter. 

Many were the cozy chats they had to- 
gether on.the deck, and very affectionate and 
warm were their, parting adieus. 

Javoured by a spleadid breeze, the 

4 * Aerolite," a magnificent vessel of abort 

• sixteen hatred .ton., w» soea sailiog 

igallaatjy over the .waters of the Bay of 

Bengal, on her southward eomse. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



A SQUALL. 

A voyage from Calcutta to England, is gene- 
rally somewhat monotonous and dreary, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

Beechworth being the only passenger on 
board the "Aerolite/* it may be supposed 
that he was not very gay on board, but still 
he managed to pass his time on the whole, 
pretty agreeably. Captain Mackenzie was a 
jovial, good-natured Scotchman, and free from 
the narrow and illiberal ideas that characterise 
some of his countrymen. 

He was, moreover, very generous in his dis- 
position, and soon became attached to Beech- 
worth. 

They played together chess and cribbage, 
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and amused themselves with different kinds 
of games on deck. 

The "Aerolite'* was favored with fine 
weather in passing the Cape of Good Hope, 
which she rounded in a gallant twelve-knot 
'breeze. 

Beechworth soon began to feel the invigor- 
ating effects of the bracing sea air, and his 
appetite, which was not very good on starting 
■from India, became almost voracious. 

One afternoon, about three weeks after 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, they spoke 
a barque, which turned out to be laden with 
French female emigrants, bound for Buenos 
Ayres. 

" Shall we lower a boat and go on board 
her ?" Captain Mackenzie asked Godfrey. 

44 It would be a little amusement," was the 
reply 44 and we have not fallen in with any 
vessel latterly." 

Accordingly a boat was lowered, and the 
skipper with Godfrey and half-a-dozen sailors 
got into her, and pulled towards the barque. 

vol. in. K 
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Upon boarding her a oirrious scene printed 
itself to Beechworth. 

Nearly two hundred French, girls, mostly 
under twenty, crowded the decks* 

They wore no shoes or stockings, and were 
otherwise humbly clad, while they kept up 
such a prattle, when the strangers came on 
board, that it was like a vast chorus of mag* 
pies. 

"Come now," said Captain Mackenzie to 
Beechworth, u as you are the only one of us 
who understands any of the foreign lingo, 
you must act as interpreter." 

Godfrey, although aot at that time speak* 
ing French very fluently, could manage to 
make himself understood in that language, 
and he passed an hour or so very merrily on 
board. 

Just before leaving, the Captain of the 
barque gave them a present of a dozen battles 
of brandy, and many compliments were ex- 
changed. 

Godfrey had kept up a conversation with a 
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Tery pretty French girl, whose lively prattle 
was like music to his ears, after having been 
«o long amongst men. 

u Won't yon come to England with nae ? " 
he- asked the gay little damsel. 

w If our Captain will let me go with you, 
I shall be most happy/' she said archly, "'but 
Pm afraid he won't/' 

41 No, Marie, you must not go," said the 
French Skipper, u I can't spare you at any 
price." 

" You can take that lady there with, you 
to England, if you like," he added, pointing 
to a wrinkled dame, who seemed to act as a 
kind of superintendent to the girls. 

The old lady, however, declared that she* 
would not, on- any account, leave the Skipper, 
and this created some sly merriment at his 
expense. 

" Come, Beechworth," at length exclaimed 
Captain Mackenzie, * 4 you must cut short your 
flirtation, for we must be thinking of returning 

k 2 
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to our ship, or we shall be losing her alto- 
gether." 

Accordingly they took leave of the French 
barque, and set off back to their vessel. 

44 I think there's going to be a bit of a 
squall," said the Captain, soon after they had 
started. 

44 There's certainly a tremendous swell get- 
ting up," Godfrey remarked, " and the weather 
altogether looks very threatening." 

"Pull away, my hearties," exclaimed the 
Skipper to the sailors. 

The sea speedily rose — so tremendously, 
that they shortly lost sight of their ship en* 
tirely, and darkness, unfortunately, was fast 
coming on. 

u If the 4 Aerolite ' give us the slip," said 
Godfrey, " we've but a pumpkin in the boat 
for all of us to live on till we're picked up, 
if we ever should be." 

Things, indeed, began to look very serious. 

The swell of the sea became greater each 
minute, the sky began to threaten most omi- 
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nously, and every now and then fierce squalls 
of wind portended a coming storm. 

Night also was fast approaching, and in the 
latitude in which they were, there is hardly 
any twilight. 

The Skipper evidently was anxious, and the 
sailors looked at one another forebodingly. 

Godfrey realised forcibly that they were in 
peril of losing their ship, and of being left in 
their sm all boat, at the mercy of the mighty 
Atlantic, without any provisions beyond a 
single pumpkin, and a small keg of fresh 
water. 

As the pinnace mounted to the top of each 
huge wave, he strained his eyes to catch, if 
possible, a glimpse of the u Aerolite," but in 
vain. 

For three or four hours, the sailors kept 
plying their oars in search of their ship, and 
at last began to give up hope of falling in 
with her that night, while from the gradually 
increasing roar of the wind, it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the pinnace would ever weather 
the storm till morning. 
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. " Thank Heaven, that's a rocket ! " sud- 
denly exclaimed Godfrey, with intense joy. 

i& Yes, 'tis from our vessel/' said the Skipper, 
once more breathing freely. 

There now darted up from the u Aerolite,* 
into the dark sky, one rocket after another, and 
the boat ultimately managing to get alongside 
the ship, Godfrey with his companions all 
boarded her in safety. 

On opening one of the bottles of brandy,, 
which they had brought away with them from 
the French barque, they found that it was 
wretched, fiery, undrinkable stuff, and so they 
celebrated their delivery from their peril, by 
glasses round of Captain Mackenzie's capital 
Scotch whiskey. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE EXILE'S RETURN. 

The u Aerolite " was a fast vessel, and was 
favoured after passing St. Helena, with more 
tfean an average Aare of fair breezes. 

That Island, so sadly famous as the great 
Napoleon's Prison, is a welcome sight to 
exiles returning from India, for it brings home 
to them the agreeable fact, that the moat 
wearisome part of their voyage is over. 

After passing St. Bdbena, the " Aerolite " 
met with much bad weather, and when she 
got near the Azores or Western Islands, being 
within only a few days' sail of the English 
Channel, she encountered a most fearful 
hurricane, that lasted with fury for upwards 
o£ forty-eight hours. 
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Whilst it raged, Godfrey Beechworth waa 
mostly on deck, aiding the Captain, and 
setting an example of cheerful toil and 
courage to the crew. 

" You'd better go below/' said the Skipper 

» 

to him, in the height of the storm, " or some 
spar will be presently tumbling down on your 
head; I'm paid for staying on deck, but 
there's no reason why you should risk your 
life unnecessarily. Three of the crew have 
already been disabled by falling spars, and it 
may be your turn next, if you don't follow 
my advice, and go below." 

44 1 would rather remain on deck," rejoined 
Godfrey, 44 and whatever risk I run, that's 
my own look out." 

At this juncture, the foremast strained so 
fearfully, that it seemed every moment about 
to succumb to the violence of the wind. 

The awful and deafening roar of the hur- 
ricane — the sea lifted up, as far as the eye 
could reach, into mountains of foam — the huge 
ship whirled along like a cockle-shell at the- 
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mercy of the ocean — made up a scene sub- 
limely terrible, and such as Godfrey Beech- 
worth never forgot. 

During the night, as the storm increased if 
possible in fury, the timbers of the vessel 
ever and anon creaked and trembled, as though 
she were on the very point of foundering. 

When at last the hurricane ceased, the 
day-light showed to those on board the 
u Aerolite " many a sad sign of its devasta- 
tion. 

They beheld numbers of pieces of wreck 
floating about, and several dismantled vessels 
were in view. 

The a Aerolite '' herself had sustained much 
damage, and had run a fearfully narrow risk 
of foundering altogether. 

u The sea is beginning to get a greenish 
hue," said the Skipper a day or two after the 
hurricane, " and that's a sign we're not far 
off the English coast." 

" The colour of the water near the land," 

k 5 
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remarked Beechworth, "is not nearly so* 
beautiful as it is out in mid-ooean." 

44 I was afraid that fearful hurricane the 
other day," interrupted the Captain, " would 
have sent us all to the bottom, and we may 
thank our stare that we are not by this time 
food for the sharks." 

44 When do you expect," asked Beeohworth, 
4s that we shall sight the British coast ? " 

44 Early to-morrow we shall I hope/ 1 was 
the answer, " be off the Scilly Islands, and 
if this breeze continue, we shall not take 
long running up the English Channel." 

44 The weather," Godfrey remarked, 44 ia 
bitterly cold." 

44 1 expect, indeed, they're having a frosty 
time of it in England," »aid the Skipper. 

On the following day, being somewhat 
more than three months from the time of 
their departure from Calcutta, they sighted 
the English coast. 
' How joypus -the /first glimpse *of the old 
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country seemed to .the straining eyes of 
Godfrey Beechworth ! 

After years of exile, he yearned to tread 
once m^e ys ^tiv^ soU. ' 

He wrote a latter »t Plymouth, which he 
managed to send ashore v informing his mother 
of his arrival from India. 

Beechworth told her shortly of the plans he 
had formed in respect to a career at home, 
and added that though he had brought no 
large fortune back with him, still he had 
sufficient means of his own to assist him in 
his objecte without lie aeed of any aid from 
friends. 

He was apxious that his father should 
know that he was thoroughly independent, 
in order that he might not be afraid of any 
calls upon the paternal purse. 

Godfrey, ere leaving Calcutta, had for- 
tunately obtained the appointment of London 
correspondent to one of the leading news* 
pap ers there. This <alone [would insure him an 
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income of about one hundred and fifty pound* 
a year. 

Besides he brought home a pretty good 

« 

sum of money with him, out of what he had 
been fortunate enough to make in Lucknow, 
so that he was not badly off in a worldly 
point of view. 

However, he was bent upon plans regarding 
his future career in England, which would 
involve a very considerable expenditure, and 
make it necessary for him to husband hi* 
pecuniary resources. 

The " Aerolite " having a fiur passage up 
the English channel, was towed by a tug- 
steamer as far as Gravesend, where she was 
brought to an anchor. 

Here Godfrey Beechworth went ashore, irt 
company with Captain Mackenzie. 

The weather was intensely cold, the river 
being partially frozen over, and people said 
that it was the severest winter that had been: 
experienced in England for many years. 
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" It feels strange once more walking 
through streets thronged with white men 
and women, after being so long amongst only 
black faces in India/ 9 remarked Godfrey, as 
he and the Skipper made their way through 
Gravesend to the Railway Station, to take the 
train for London, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



OLD FACES. 

One of the most depressing circumstances 
to those returning to their native land, after a 
long exile, is the disappointing discovery, in 
regard to the friends and relatives whom they 
had left behind, of the fallacy of the saying 
that "Absence makes the heart grow fonder/' 

It is quite certain in too many cases, at all 
events, that a long separation has exactly the 
contrary effect. 

The exile pictures to himself friends wel- 
coming his return with joyful affection, often 
only to find that his former place in their 
hearts has during his absence, been appro- 
priated by new-comers. 

Godfrey Beech worth had not, indeed, been 
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long enoqgh away from England to be en- 
tirely forgotten by bis relatives at home, but 
be found that by some of bis covins amongst 
others, he was now regarded as almost a 
stranger. 

He could not help sighing, moreover, at the 
somewhat frigid welcome he received from his 
father, whose cold, bard character was des- 
cribed the beginning of this narrative. 

His mother, indeed, upon first meeting him 
after so long an absence, embraced him affec- 
tionately, and shed tears of joy, prompted by 
maternal instinct. 

Her temperament was very impulsive and 
excitable. She was ueally glad to behold 
Godfrey again, but her delight was quickly 
damped by a sort of disagreeable sensation, 
that his return was not a source of nnmingled 
pleasure to her hnshand. 

Her nature was of so plastic a kind, that 
under this sinister urihnsnoe, she soon began 
almost 4o wish -that he had remained abroad. 

In troth, her naUmflly noble character had 
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been, as was said in the commencement of 
this story, in some degree deteriorated from 
long association with the selfish mind of her 
better half. 

Miss Amelia Read, the kindly old maid, 
spoken of in the first chapter as acting as a 
sort of assistant house-keeper to Godfrey's 
mother, was unbounded in her expressions of 
joy at beholding him once more. 

She had always cherished towards him an 
affectionate attachment, which, in her case, 
time had not weakened. 

u How handsome you have grown !" she 
exclaimed, kissing him repeatedly on their first 
meeting after his return. rt Why I declare I 
should not have known you, for you're so 
altered." 

In this manner Miss Bead went on pouring 
forth expressions of admiration at his good 
looks, which indeed were not altogether un- 
deserving of her compliments. . 

A more handsome figure than his indeed 
tt would have been difficult to find, and he 
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had a marvellously beautiful head, while his 
finely cat features beamed with intellect. 

There was still somewhat of the old 
romantic dreaminess about the expression of 
his eyes, but there was at the same time 
undaunted boldness indicated in the firm cha- 
racter of his countenance. 

The thick brown hair shading his broad, 
noble forehead was glossy and beautiful , his 
face was browned with the sun, and altogether 
he had a manly look and bearing that invol- 
untarily inspired respect. 

No one, in fact, could deny that he was in 
every way calculated both to win the admira- 
tion of men, and the love of womankind. 

His favourite cousin, Annie Beechworth, of 
Bainbury Farm, the lover of young Frank 
Hamilton, the surgeon's son, who went to 
Australia about the same time as Godfrey, 
wrote to him a letter of affectionate welcome 
on his return. 

His attachment to her made him long to. 
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see her, and he determined to take the very 
first opportunity of visiting her happy home* 
All Godfrey's chief thoughts and projects, 
however, centered in his idol, Ellen Castle- 
maine, the solicitor's daughter. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THOB DOCTOR OF DIV1HITY. 

The vicissitudes of fortune and a long experi- 
ence of hardships, have generally a tendency 
to counteract the castle building propensities 
of romantic dispositions. 

Godfrey Beechworth had certainly seen 
xaueh of the world, and encountered more 
than a fair share of adventures. 

However, the naturally poetic character of 
his temperament, had become in no way 
weakened by the struggles and hardships he 
had gone through. 

With whatever roseate hues his imagina- 
tion might paint objects, he was practical 
enough in setting about the attainment of 
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whatever he had in view, and never allowed 
castle building to interfere with action. 

Thus, soon after landing in England, he 
put his shoulder energetically to the wheel 
to carry out the plans he had formed of taking 
a University Degree, and getting called to the 
Bar. 

He had never during his career abroad, 
lost an opportuity of study, and consequently 
he returned to his native country with a con- 
siderable addition to the good education he 
had already received before leaving it, and 
his object was further to supplement this with 
a view to a professional career. 

So while acting as London correspondent 
to the Calcutta newspaper that had engaged 
his literary services, he found time with the 
object of taking the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, to read with an accomplished scholar, 
the Beverend William Woolaston, Doctor of 
Divinity, to whom he had been introduced 
for that purpose. 

Having taken this step, he purposed, as* 
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Boon as convenient, to become a student of 
one of the Inns of Court, in order to be called 
to the Bar. 

He had luckily returned from India with 
money enough to at last carry out this 
project, which he had so long ardently desired 
to put into execution. 

He was the more eager to enter upon a 
professional career, as he thought by that 
means, he might possibly some day realize 
his day-dreams with regard to Ellen Castle- 
maine, the solicitor's daughter. 

Since his return to England, he had man- 
aged to get a glimpse of her at the church 
her family attended, and found that the few 
years which had elapsed since he last saw 
her, had only served to increase her charms, 
and render her more fascinating than ever. 

Godfrey Beechworth, now, therefore, spent 
his days and nights between study and literary 
labour. 

The residence of Dr. Woolaston, with whom 
he was reading, was in Guildford Street, 
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Russell Square, and was a large house, the 
rent of which was paid by his parishioners. 
He was the incumbent of a neighbouring 
church, to which there was no regular par- 
sonage attached. 

The Reverend William Woolaston, Doctor 
of Divinity of Cambridge, was a stout portly 
looking man upwards of fifty, but he bore 
his years very lightly. He had little or no 
professional mannerism, was generally by far 
more pleased to converse* on secular than on 
theological subjects, and though sensitive 
enough of his own professional dignity, was 
always ready to join in a hearty laugh, or a 
joke. 

Some would have thought him at times too 
mercurial in hi» conversation for a Reverend 
Doctor, but in truth he was such capital 
society to old and young, that his conversion 
to the orthodox style of talk, current among a 
certain section of parsons, would have been a 
serious loss, bpth in agreeableness and instruc- 
tiveness to every one around him. At the 
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same time, lie was exceedingly choleric in 
temper, but this was attended with very few 
serious effects in his household, for his wife 
and children had the art of most admirably 
managing him. 

He considered himself as belonging to a very 
good family, but his allusions to this subject, 
though a little boastful, were somewhat in- 
distinct, and none of his pupils ever had any 
very exact notion as to what constituted the 
great importance of the Woolastons, even at 
a period no farther remote than the preceding 
generation. 

Bather luxuriant in his habits, no one 
loved better than he a good glass ofi wine; 
but his wife, who was as economical by 
temperament as her husband was the reverse, 
acted as a useful counterpoise to his extravagant 
tendencies. 

He had been known to do such things as 
taking a hansom cab from his house in Guild- 
ford Street to Richmond, costing him perhaps 
a guinea, when he might, as his better-half 
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upbraided him, have gone by the railway for 
4 shilling or two. 

There was now more demand than ever 
for the thrifty management of his wife, for by 
the parliamentary abolition of burial and other 
fees, of which the greater portion of his income 
was formerly made up, his pecuniary means 
had been reduced from nearly a thousand a 
year to about two hundred. 

Formerly he had given dinner parties and 
kept generally a good deal of society ; but for 
«ome time past all these pleasures had been 
given up, and he was compelled to take 
private pupils to eke out his income. 

A splendid little wife was Mrs. Woolaston, 
and but for her, he would have been involved 
in inextricable pecuniary troubles. 

Even as it was he was somewhat heavily 
in debt, but he had a capital knack of 
softening creditors into almost infinite 
patience. 

Sometimes when the Doctor was called 
away suddenly from his pupils in the study 
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to deal with an importunate dan in the 
hall, they would over hear the echo of the 
terrible battery of words with which he was 
sent about his business. 

In fact, the Doctor when enraged was a 
formidable personage, and many of his credi- 
tors were more or less afraid of his wrath; 
from this and other reasons, refrained from 
dunning him so often as might otherwise 
have been the case* 

When Godfrey Beechworth made his ac* 
quaintance, he was in weekly expectation of 
a handsome augmentation of his income from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He was 
consequently in high spirits, hoping to be 
soon rid of his debts as he told his creditors. 

Amongst the young men his resident pupils 
were Hubert Bankart and Augustus Stamford. 

The former was a dark, handsome, talented, 
and rather lazy youth, nineteen years of age, 
who was always ready for any kind of fun, 
as his sparkling eyes might have led one 
expect. 

VOL. III. l 
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He wage studying, for the Indian, Civil, 
Service. 

Augustus Stamford was a tall,, fair^, aris- 
tocratic looking young man, about eighteen,, 
destined ultimately for the, bar, but at present 
reading, for Cambridge. 

The. pupils of Dr. Woolaston,, as well as 
more competent critics, , who were thrown into* 
his society, were astonished at his versatile 
learning and at his immense fund of general 
information. 

There was a geniality, also, in his way of, 
imparting his knowledge, , which . made him* 
one. of the most charming and . instructive, 
tutors conceivable;. 

If he indulged in good , humoured satire at. 
his Bishop and. other clerical notabilities 
occasionally: even in the midst of his lessons, r 
it only, in . the. opinio**, of his f admix^Bs, gave 
an additional piquancy to his cou vernation- 
Clergymen in, some respects are JLike school- 
boys, who no mattes , what may, be the virtues, 
or attainments of their schoolmaster, would. 
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lack one of their chief pleasures if they could 
not indulge in abasing him. 

The relative positions of parson and Bishop, 
schoolmaster and pupil, naturally bring this 
about ; and if A it never produced any greater 
harm than in the case of Dr. Woolaston, 
society would not be much the worse for the 
phenomenon; 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



A VISIT TO A YOUNG LADIES* BOARDING 

SCHOOL. 

Godfrey Beeghworth one afternoon accom- 
panied three of his fellow students at the 
Rectory, including Augustus Stamford and 
Hubert Bankart, on a visit to the latter's two 
cousins, at a young ladies 9 boarding-school, 
kept by a Miss Joy, at Clapham. 

The young men proceeded to that suburb 
by omnibus. 

Sitting on the top of the vehicle, Hubert 
Bankart kept his companions entertained by 
a stream of lively conversation and remark. 

Stamford, who was very seldom given to 
laughing, could not help doing so at intervals! 
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as his friend proceeded in his anecdotal con- 
versation. 

Hubert was given at times to exaggerate! 
and even to invent stories when his ordinary 
stock failed, and this, one of his most blame* 
able characteristics, was well known to his 
friends and acquaintances, who often joked 
him on his foible. 

No one, however, succeeded in getting 
Bankart to acknowledge the apocryphal cha- 
racter of the anecdotes he retailed, and there 
was a certain sincere tone he assumed in rela- 
ting them that would have made a stranger 
accept every word as gospel. 

44 Before you joined us, Stamford/' he 
rattled away, "one night I returned late 
from my guardian's in John Street, Bedford 
Bow, and went to get a novel that I had 
left in the doctor's study, to read half an 
hour before going to bed. The old fellow, 
you know, is awfully fat, and you may 
imagine what a pretty figure he cut, when I 
tell you he was lying on his back on the 
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floor, %he lamp flickering on< the * table, with 
his big corporation heaving up and 'clown,, 
and his eyes staring in "an angelic maimer at 
the ceiling. 

44 4 Good night, Doctor, 1 I Baid, as I ^as 
^about leaving the study, after getting 'toy 
' book. 

u He thereupon started suddenly from Ms 
impressive ; re cumbent position, and in rather 
a husky voice, I thought, exclaimed, 'Gofed 
night, Bankart. j I must tell you Fve reoeived 
this evening news of the death of a very de&r 
relation, and it has quite overcome me/ 

u I proceeded to shake hands with him asd 
to bid him good night, and by Jove ! there' was 
a kind of odour about him that makes me 
believe to this day that the old fellow was as 
dfunk as a lord." 

u You must be joking/' was< the remark bf 
-Stamford. 

"Well, you can believe it or not, as you 
like, but 'tis a faet," rejoined Bankart. 
1 " I'll tell you another story about the Doc- 
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w toir/ >J he immediately conttitruied; "t 

~chap f BarnaTd,' who - comes- «vety * mo 

read Along with us, iwas- one* morning 

• with him about' thef heat of the weath< 
'the old chap codlly te&id that* he hac 
j the thermometer twb hundred and fifty 
r in : the shade in Calcutta, TJhreedays i 

same subject was broached, when th 
lowered his figure. 

ut I thought you said two huridi 
fifty degrees the other day/ quietly re 
^Barnard, in that dry tone, which 

• would give ' him credit for ! being able 
sume. 

<44 W^ thereupon all 1 burst -out la 
1 Ttrhen the Doctor immediately left th 
*atid as we ' subsequently ' heard, to 
' 'daughter, Martha, thati he really thou 
' Were * inclined td'doftbt the veracity 
statement as to something he had . 
J seen. 

Uft Well, papa,' ,r she replied j l you 
deary, you do tell wonderful fibs* at tir 
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Alas 1 it is always the fate of a tutor to 
be one of the principal butts of satire with his 
pupils, rather from the paucity of other topics 
amongst youths, than from any malevolence. 

" What a ridiculous habit it is," said Bank- 
art, "of the Doctor's wife, daughters, and 
grown-up son, of kissing him every five 
minutes, and calling him, ' Deary 1' ' Duck I' 
Darling 1' l Pet !' and so on. I wonder how 
he can be so soft as to endure that kind of 
wheedling." 

" Really, Hubert," gently interposed 
Stamford, "I think they are very fond of 
him, and that they are sincere in their love." 

Perhaps the habit which Bankart com- 
mented on was carried a little too far ; but 
his friend was right in believing that it was 
not at bottom, a hypocritical one, though it 
might occasionally be indulged in for political 
purposes. 

Arrived at Clapham, they had only, after 
quitting the omnibus, to walk a short distance 
to where Miss Joy lived. 
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She was the well-to-do propriet) 
boarding-school of some repute fc 
ladies, and her house was large : 
rounded by a verandah, the small f 
den being trimly and carefully kept, a 
rated by a handsome iron paling from 

Hubert gave an aristocratic doub 
at the door, and also rang the bell, 
little page, glorying in a livery ti 
too tight for him, answered the summi 
ushered the friends into the receptio 
where all the furniture was carefully a 
with an eye to the greatest possible e 

Presently, Miss Joy entered, and 
smiles, returned their salutations, in a 
which she imagined was full of im] 
dignity. 

She was a big, stout, somewhat 
featured person, about forty years of aj 
with rather a red face. 

Her dress was grand in the extren 
her toilet had altogether evidently m 

lized considerable care and time. 

« 

L 5 
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The ajrpearmiee of Miss Joy, however, had 
a certain taint of vulgarity about it, and there 
was that want of ease in "her maimers,- whitih 

* is 'often observed in< the most excellent school- 
mistresses. 

The effort to ' be always impressive Sad 

dignified; has a somewhat deleterious influence 

'when' these qualities are not natural to tho 

* party ; but still, it * frequently succeeds > in 
imposing upon a certain class of pfertedtis. 

Hubert Bankart, with his inbate powers «of 
' perception, read >M£ss Joy at a glance. 

His two cousins soon Joined them; but 
their schoolmistress never left the *oom, and 
so the conversation was restrained «coord- 

They were two pretty girls, and one would 
have^ given them .*a<edit f even making their 
acqudtitonce under >stich : titbti!iifetances, for 
possessing much nattfral 'livdineSs and 
intelligefttee. 

<$hd*Cotf*^«fiti^^ lintil 

Hubert, in -A itf^hfeVOts >m^d, ^totoen€fed 
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branches of knowledge that were 
'i «hep GBteMi&hmfentj attd^pressed tf ■'. 
t half* jodtriatftone, that fehe? ( found j h 
- profited "by their advantages, at 1 
known excellent' school. 
"* * I ^ suppose 1 <you '' teafeh aatronoi 
^oy?^Baid'»Bafakttrt, in a respectful 
" u Certainly, r it- wotrld <never dtft< 
^important a subject absent 1 l from oui 
lorn/ 1 was the grave reply, 

4 < And* botany?"* farther enquired 

' 4 *'We 6fe6*impart to our pupils in a 1 

•-maiinter, >the elements of 'that 1 ir 

science;" 'answered -SMiss T Joy, e 

•'pk&seci'fbyf *he»iftppare*tly high sens 

acquirements and imp6»rtance, indie 

the deferential air of Hubert. 

: Stamford, • all this time, was holding 

conversation ^ith one tif the young 

but he had' ascertain disagreeable feel: 

-his' iHend,'*om Il &e'*rtyle• of his co 

</q*fciie0'>to Hhe -» ^cbciolinifitrefls, • was e 
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fun at the expense of that imposing-looking 
personage. 

Augustus was vexed in consequence, for 
he was of so sensitive a temperament himself 
that he felt keenly for another, .when sub- 
jected to any trifling of the kind. 

Bankart, however, was perfectly obdurate 
to the look of reproach that his friend cast 
. at him, and be proceeded in his interroga- 
tories, which evidently had no other than a 
mischievous object. 

" Do the yotmgladies also learn geology I* 
he asked, after Miss Joy had already answered 
in the affirmative to the same kind of ques- 
tions in respect to eight or nine sciences. 

" Some of the more advanced pupils are in- 
itiated in that interesting branch of study," 
was the reply. 

" I suppose the elder scholars, Miss Joy, 
are at the same time taught ' gigonomogy,' " 
continued Bankart in a grave tone. 

" Certainly," the schoolmistress said, with- 
out reflection, having almost lost her wits by 
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this time; and from the serious i 
which the queries were put, not i 
that she was being made the subject c 

At the mention of the term a gigo: 
extemporised in so off-hand a mann 
ford, in spite of all his natural gray 
not hinder a slight laugh on his 
Miss Joy happily attributed it to sc 
ful remark which she had not heard 
of the young ladies. 

The proprietress of the estabi 
indeed, was so confused with the suc< 
interrogatories she suffered under, an 
sense of anxiety not to compromise 
nity of her school as a place of highly 
instruction, that she committed her 
or three times to the boldest replies, t 
even produced a titter, which luckily 
noticed by Miss Joy, from Hubert's c 

He ceased at last questioning her 
on perceiving the increased pain 
giving to his friend, and, by a talent c 
ing that he could exercise to perfectio 
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he wished, in>ia>few minutes ingratiated bim- 
■j*elf marvellously in the gooduppmionof the 
schoolmistress. 

After about ihalf-an^hoorfs ■- stay, ' having 
.taken.-lea.Te of ;BaukarVs oonsinSj.witihnoneoof 
whom ^Stamford had -]oeen fascinated: an oV en- 
chanted, the !*wc j friends"were accompanied 

- to the gardett-gbte.by'Miss Joy, ;and were 'on 
■the. point of 'partmg r whnn she ; exclaimed— 

"I must really apologise: for not having 

' asked . before, if you would have a glass of 

wine. Won't yon- take' 'OQe>before"panting?" 

HNo,*hankyoui rnvunuoh obliged *o>yoii," 

-■Stamford' was 4;he>firat to reply. 

"■ Won't you, Mr.yBaHkart ?" pressed /Hiss 
Joy. 

"t Thank yonv I.. drink I will," (Habert res- 

- ponded. -Thereupon, totheastoniflhrnenbaad 
chagrin of ihiHifciend r :he/ (deliberately walked 

. back with thenchooiiaifftreasyand re-entered ■ 
■-■> the *oora,theyi)hfld [just ^fritted,/ whem a de- 
canter with no great quantity of sherry in it 
plaoed >before him. 
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After ; fimfrhingi the" contents, mi 
great disgust of"Mias Joy/who;fea< : 
•^if^ted .flhfet her polite iBnrifetion- i 
«4hs gaftkiUgate Would have been ! a< ; 
-'rej dined his friends, fluid they?<pro : 
vthe^Highr-Road^ Glaphslm, wtor6 tto 
omnibus homeward. 

As tJhey<were'riding<along Stamfc : 

"ilfr^wastoo'bad ofynm, rHuber 

Miss Joy as you did, and perhaps yo : 

rwill buffer for your miscbifef, for If a i 

'/mist 'have <<been blind not <to h*v< 

them laugh at one/Or/two:bf'ydurnqij i 

44 Never mind! it's all right," e : 
Bankart, " how could 1 miss so good : 
of a little fan ?" 

After alighting from the omnibus 
were strolling slowly along, Banka] I 
friend, named Claude Olivet, with i i 
remained behind, and chatted for a n 
two. 

On rejoining his companions, Beei 
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gathered from Hubert's remarks something 
that intensely interested him. 

In fact, it turned out that Claude Olivet 
waa a ward of Mr. William Castlemaine, 
the father of Ellen, the object of Godfrey's 
passionate love, and that he was going to 
dine with him that evening. 

Beechworth did not care to explain to his 
friends why this circumstance interested hira 
so much. 

He had not been introduced to Claude 
Olivet, but he, nevertheless, thought about 
him long and meditatively. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIIL 



CROSS PURPOSES. 

The street near Bedford Square, : 
was situate the residence of Mr. 
Castlemaine, Solicitor, was a dull 
thoroughfare. 

In the eyes of Claude Olivet, ho 
had irresistible attractions, for he wa 
attached to his guardian's daughter, . ! 

As he proceeded there on the 
Godfrey's visit to the young ladies' 1 i 
school, he felt in depressed spirits 
was going to start in a week or s 
prolonged stay on the Continent. 

He could not, indeed, bear the idea 
ing Ellen even for a time, for he was 
ately in love with the Solicitor's fair d;i 
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Certainly, to an indifferent person, judging 
of circumstances as they ootwardly presented 
themselves, he had a thousand-fold better 
chance of realizing his I hopes : in relation to 
her than Godfrey. 

Claude Olivet was of high family, was the 
heir of an ample (fortune, .and life seemed 
opening before him in one bright vista 
'of 'happiness, while >he had ■ possessed an 
intimate acquaintance 1 with Ellen for a long 
time. 

Both his parents were long since dead,"an.d 
Mr: Casdemaine" was his principal guardian. 

His father, a French daunt of high lineage, 
had married the daughter of an English 
-'gentleman, a -Member of Parliament, and at 
the <iage of twenty-five, i as -fixed ' by will, 
Claude would come inrto possession- of .a large 
(property. 

He was tall and: alight in figure, of delicate 
constitution,, and' was rather interesting look- 
ing than handsome. : His pale features, brigit 
black eyes, and dark curly hair, that set off 
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-a &ee in tyhich there » was a pted 
expression of softness, denoted 
-strength of nerve or resolution. 

;Jf< he iad not, however, great in 
'C^^pacity, he possessed onthe othe] 
character most amiable, unselfish, s 
* titm&te. 

As he had no gcquaintane with 

Beech worth, so he had no knowled, 

•latter's rival affection for Ellen CastL 

He might have heard the subjec 

about in a smiling manner, in the S 

family, but he never paid any heed 

laughing remarks. 

As ' he now drew near Mr. Castle 
house, he felt his heart tremble &t the 
of so soon quitting Etfgland, and ' 
behind him the object of his, 1 as 'yet, 
fessedpasBion. 

About a week previously, 1 it may 1 
tioned, on St. Valentine's Day, Beec 
had taken advantage* of the license pe 
on that occasion^ to send some verses. 
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he wrote for the purpose, to Ellen Gaatle- 
maine. 

These had given rise to roach conjecture 
amongst the feminine members of the solici- 
tor's family as to the individual who was their 
author. 

Ellen's Bisters, however, at last guessed that 
no other than Godfrey Beechworth had writ- 
ten them. 

They had, indeed, come from his heart, and 
ran as follows : 

TO MT GUABDIAS ANGEL. 

" light of mj life I to whom mj sool doth cling ; 

A guardian angel 1 have found in thoe. 
High hopes and aims, with all the joys thej bring, 

Tbon I aat unconsciousl) conferred on me. 
Ah sailing o'er a beauteous southern sea, 

We gaze upon some sweet, romantic shore ; 
And dream of what its nearer charms may be, 

So have I thought of thee in dajs of yore, 
And still, oh! still shall think of thee for evermore. 

'* Though Hewn) hath thought it wisdom to restrain 

My chequered fate from being linked with thine. 
Since to thyself alone is all the gain. 

And all the loss and bitterness is mine, 
Oh 1 why in selfish grief should I repine ? 

'Twas not all vain thy worship to embrace ; 
*Tis something to have had so pnre a shrine, 

Whence every baser tionght must flea apace, 
And high and noble aspirations take ite place. 
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*' Exiled afar in distant lands, I've gased, 

With eyes entranced npon man j a face 
The poet or the painter might have praised j 

Bnt ne'er on one with half the charm or grace 
That in thy features memory would trace, — 

Unconscious idol of my early years !— 
And from my heart all other objects chase, 

E'en where to me enchantment still appears, 
Ah! thou hast cost my heart full many bitter tc 

*' As years pans on, ambition takes the place 

Where love once ruled in its supreme domain, 
And men then seek its memory to efface, 

By joining in the strife for wealth or fame, 
And what have I but now to do the same t 

To bid adieu to my fond youthful dream, 
To struggle on for fortune and a name j 

Or, if borne backward by the adverse stream, 
Thy happiness alone will lend a cheering beam. 

" Let cynic soeptios sneer, alas ! 'tis true, 

Long ere I heard the soft melodious chime, 
Of the sweet voice my dreams had given to you, 

Thy spirit would upon my pathway shine;— 
The hope to claim thee some day had been mine,- 

But ah ! fate seems to will it otherwise, 
Deems me unworthy of a heart like thine, 

And for a nobler one would keep the prize. 
Farewell! my trembling pen another word denies 

The melancholy and desponding 1 
these verses must be attributed to the 1 
in which they were written. 

Godfrey Beechworth, at the time < 
ning them, almost began to despair < 
gaining that intimacy with the so 
family which he so much desired. 
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He had, however, no sooner posted them 
than he regretted having: sent them. 

The alternations of v hope and despairteder 
such circumstances in * lover's mmd were 
exemplified iq Kl&i case.. 

However, he soon r^eovei^L hk romantic 
faith in the future andfoadly traated^that 
*ome happy turn, of eYeute.^aalUjefejeaable 
him to realize his arjleat day^drawtt, , 

When Glftutie OKvet, on, th$ eveaing, of i hia 
accidental rencounter , with hk, unfcaswn 
rival, arrived at . the house of Mr^WSUam 
Castlemaine, that gentleman and his family 
were about to ^si* down to dinner.* 

The young man, upon being invited, took 

ids seat delightedly at the hospitable table. 
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GHAPTEE XXIX. 



LOVB'8 ( CONFESSION* . 

Tbebjs^ was something? particularly cl 
and comfortable in the aspect of th^. 
circle of; Mr., William* Castlemniue, as 
round the diuiagr table in, the, cheery pi 
with the. warm-looking curtains of it 
windows, overlooking,. the qpiiat, street*, 
drawn, a .pleasant conversation pros 
whilrog away the r dinnerrh^nr; in/ the 
agreeable mam** possible. 

Besides, Claude* a, nieoe, of th&SQ] 
Miss Flora, Hill r forin^d. one. of thai ps 
young; lady eighteen year* of, age,, 
liyely sallies oreated raueh meryimenib. 

The natural* temper ,of. Mr*. Castlemain 
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rather severe, but he nevertheless liked to 
see his children cheerful and lively, though, 
at times, his own gravity acted as a check to 
their merriment. 

He was respected and revered by his 
daughters, having no sons, in the greatest 
-degree possible ; but as men of stern char- 
acter are often more venerated than loved, 
an observer might even have concluded this 
lot to be his, and not without some shadow 
of reason. 

About fifty-four years of age, he was 
-slightly over the middle height, of gentle- 
manly exterior and perfectly upright figure, 
somewhat thin than otherwise; and his fea- 
tures, of a regular but severe type, generally 
bore an expression of business thoughtfulness. 

His whiskers were partially grey, as also 
his hair, which, thick and strong, erected it- 
self in a bushy, negligent manner on his head, 
never seeming to demand brush and comb, 
but which had nevertheless a good effect as 
regards his personal appearance, — that alto- 
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gether marked him to be a more than average 
specimen of the middle-class gentleman. 

He was dressed in a plain and gentlemanly 
manner in black frock coat and plaid-cloth 
trousers, while he wore no jewelry whatever^ 
a piece of narrow black ribbon serving in 
place of a chain to his gold watch. 

His cravat, formed simply of a large dark 
Bilk handkerchief, and his turn-up linen collar, 
out of date except amongst middle-aged 
gentlemen, might have given one a notio n 
of his conservative tendencies ; and, in*- 
deed, he was, so far as he troubled himself 
about politics, which was not a great deal, a 
staunch member of the Tory party. 

He had been thirty years in business as a 
solicitor in the City, in Fenchurch -street, and 
though his practice was not very extensive, it 
was of a highly respectable class ; and no man 
of his profession was more looked up to than 
he, amongst his acquaintances and clients. 

His income was not particularly large, but 

VOL. 111. M 
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it sufficed with economy to support his family 
in co.wfwt t and ease. 

He was also the ton of a fanner, as well 
as Godfrey's father, bnt of a family of leas 
standing and local importance than Mr. 
.Thomas Beechworth, who could trace the 
genealogy of his back through more than 
fire centuries, and the position of which in the 
social scale had formerly been very much 
higher than it was at present* 

On the other hand, Mr. William Castlc- 
jnaine's similar knowledge stretched no far- 
ther than to his own grandfather ; .but never- 
theless he was a proud man, and certainly by 
nature a gentleman. 

His wife, a little younger than he, was of a 
pinch higher family, and had brought him 
»ome money on her marriage, bat she had, 
however, far less pride* than her husband, 
whom she deferentially looked up to, and 
whose advice she followed i» ftll things. 

She was raiher short, and her manners and 
personal appearance were not equal in 
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tefinemenit amd distinction to those 
Oastlemaine. 

Her style -of 'dress, indeed, was not 
fin the best teste,, and .'her tome <rf i 
nation far less dignified tfhan her ibusl 
but ahe made him an ^excellent wi 
was an admirable (and affectionate >tno 
his daughters. 

/Her features were a little thin in- 
ter hair, (though «till brawn, man >m 
*hiok- but, altogether, one might hs 
served traces ihat ahe had been pretty i 
youth. 

She had six daughters, Who were i 
(present Bitting found the (Knn»-*BiMe, ! 
pleasant picture they formed. 

The eldest, Mary, slightly under the i 
^height, was pleasant <and good-nature 
dark brown hair, but, in appearance, : 
'plain than pretty. 

She was also the mo*t >graVe and i ; 
ef fche siaters, but was » **ay gneat fav 
amongst them, being almost the perse i 

m 2 
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tion, in many respects, of goodness and 
amiability. 

Her chief feminine weakness, which she 
tried, however, to restrain, was a feeling of 
jealousy at times, when the beauty of her 
sister Ellen, next to her in age, seemed to 
monopolise the attention of strangers. 

This venial flaw in her otherwise fine cha- 
racter was very rarely noticeable, and was 
compensated by numberless good qualities. 

Lucy came after Ellen in order of age ; then 
followed Elizabeth, Clara, and Louisa. 

The first was an intelligent, bright-faced, 
good-looking blond. 

With respect to Clara, between whom and 
Elizabeth there was only eleven months dif- 
ference of age, she promised to rival, and 
some thought to surpass her sister Ellen in 
beauty. 

Her clustering bright brown hair crowned 
a head that was almost perfection in 
beauty ; her features were regular, and of 
classic type ; her eyes of a deep, dark bine, 
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were the admiration of all; while '. 
quisitely moulded figure added a charn i 
girlish grace. 

Louisa, a fair-haired little girl, not i 
at present, but who promised, howe^ i 
turn out good looking hereafter, was of a : 
what mischievous temperament ; but 1 : 
of the family circle. 

Amongst this group, many anothe 
than Godfrey Beech worth's, — influence 
high feminine ideal, — would have mark 
Ellen Castlemaine as the most interestin 
deeply fascinating of the sisters. 

There was an indescribable charm 
her, that made itself felt in whatever s< 
she moved, and without the least effort o 
part, she won homage and admii 
wherever she went. 

If she had gained a magic and irresig 
dominion over the heart of Godfrey B< 
worth, no one who saw her, and much 
those who knew her could wonder at it : 
while one of those whom none would 
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dream of trifling with, by speech) or even man- 
ner, her conversation was both* lively and 
sweetly attractive. 

She moreover, was, extremely well- 
informed, without any of the affectation of 
many maidens, who having- read possibly as 
much as she, take' every opportunity of dis» 
playing their knowledge to others with a view 
to flattery. 

In the fashionable sense of the term, she 
perhaps, was, not highly accomplished, bat 
she could play the piano with ease and grace, 
possessed a sweet voice, and sang unaffeotedlyj 
in a manner that was, at all events, the de- 
light of the circle in which she moved. 

She also knew French, and amused herself 
m her leisure hours with drawing and water- 
colour painting. 

Claude Olivet talked' with her occasionally 
during dinner, and she never seemed' to him 
more thoroughly enchanting. 

His love- towards her was not, indeed, of 
that deep, absorbing passionate kind, which. 
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fbdnd place in the romantic intel 
dJnsamy* teitfperatnetitf of Godfrey Beec 
fcttt; nevertheless, itf wad' a* v<et*y watt! 

All the sisteft were? dfestfad me 
neatly, tfhough the eldest showed rath 
deticy to> old-fe»hk>rted tastes ;' but El 
tfeuliarly, no one 1 cotfld help) remarki 
attired with the most charming grac 
$t the same tkne, plainly* 

She* never made amy particular eflfor 
toilet;, but the eflfedt of it was always * 
to show her instinctive taste and refint 
find that day especially, CI wude thoug 
her success in this respect could no 
been greater,* ^ 3 ^ e fowl been assisted fa 
awlorten ladies' maidis,. and the. most ft 
able hair-dresser in London.. 
' Mary, whom she bad so affectionately : 
at Mr. Thomas Beech worth's, after the 
heir uncle's described 1 in the' beginning' c 
narrative, tuined ; the conversation < 
dinner for some minutes upon that subj 

"Godfrey Bfeechworth," she uenii 
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addressing Claude, '* behaved very nobly, for- 
we afterwards heard that he had assisted the 
firemen in a manner that more than once 
placed his own life in jeopardy." 

" He it was, also," chimed in Clara, with 
her sweet -silvery ringing voice, " who saved 
all your trinkets, writing desk, and other 
thingB, was it not, Mary ?" 

" Yes," she replied, " and at the same time 
his conduct was so kind and thoughtful 
while I was ill in bed at his father's house, 
that 1 felt almost as sorry as if he had been a 
brother of mine when I heard he bad gone to 
Australia." 

MisB Mary Castlemai ne was considerably older 
than Godfrey Beechworth, and she spoke of 
him thus freely in quite a natural manner, foe 
her old fashioned ways and style of thinking 
excused a warmth that would have seemed 
equivocal in other young ladies, but which 
indulged in by her never attracted any par- 
ticular observation. 

Ellen listened to the conversation about 
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the catastrophe at her uncle's without 
in it herself, but when Godfrey Beec 
was being praised she seemed to 
nervous attention in spite ol: her vain 
to assume an indifferent air. 

Even Claude Olivet remarked this, 
attributed it to the feelings resulting fr< 
tf vid reminiscences of the fire. 

In after days, he recalled her demeai 
this p articular, but the different interprt 
that he then gave it never occurred 
now. 

Mr. Castlemaine, who cared not to 
his daughters conversing about young i 
any pretence, purposely intervened 
another topic, during the continuati 
which the meal came to an end. 

Claude thought that he had never ei 
a more pleasant and cozy one, and he 
a favourable comparison between it ai 
fashionable dinners to which he was 
invited, for the young man had th 

M 5 
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portunity from his birth, and: prospects- oft 
mixing with aristocratic society. 

Certainly, to a great many and' not with- 
out reason, there is something fee moreagreef 
able and charming in sitting' at such a middle 
olass^ table,, withi its social,. Home-like, un- 
ostentatious accompaniments, than at: the 
sumptuous and . luxurious repasts of the rioh 
and great, which formal etiquette and a 
strained, desire on the part of the company to 
shinoj render frequently the eeyerse: of 
enviable. 

Dinner endedf the feminine portion of tbe 
company Trent upstairs: to the drawing-room, 
leaving Mr.. William: Gastlemaine and Claude 
Olivet together over a, battle ofi port in the 
parlour. 

Tlio solicitor, though, a, religions man, was 
not of those, who. think their piety endangered 
by an indulgenoeini a; glassiof good, wine. 

A. large bronze oil-lamp [WSfliburning on the 
tebley.affdrdlngra.ohawful, light, and they sat 
iposite a comfortable and glowing fire. 



The H6W Jteto* huftg* witfr stfialt 
oil' pafattagft] tfn* itfe fttrnitfure f wa 
quiet lint tAfetrful description^ tbdugh 
old-fasbiortedl 

Afte* conversing* seifltf time atiout 
Olivette* intended' departed for the co 
the solicitor gave) him some sett sib 
kmdly'mdmliort^ and' conaltided by ss 

" I Hope tostfe you again- before y< 
for the continent, bat I have at* enga 
at halfcpaslPeightc o'clbek* this evening 
siderable distance from here; and']) 
letter*towiiteinitiieiffie«n^hile: You ; 
glad^I dkresay|4;o)join tbeeoiciety of the 
ladies, who na» doubti H&ve been wor 
Yrbiat/haz bepf you from them i so long." 

Without: any farther ceremony Mr. ! 
maine shook Glaudek hamd warmly, anc 
ing hi m> good-bye^ the yotmg man a»i 
to. ther drawing-ro®ibi> 

Olivet' hadr no. soonerrqtiittedi the' j 
than the solicitor set ^aboufc the; letter li 
toiwritte, whicH^ una quarter* of an h: 
s^her£ttiAeid, ( ,aaidileft tkeMhoafce. 
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Claude found Mrs. Castlemaine, her 
daughters, and their cousin in the drawing- 
room, and looked upon none apparently, but 
Happy faces, while his own mind was dis- 
tracted with the thought of so soon leaving 
England, and beautiful Ellen Castlemaine, it 
might be for a long period. ' 

However, entering into conversation with 
the young ladies, he almost temporarily for- 
got, the cause of his low spirits, for the 
elasticity of mind that belongs to youth had 
its influence upon Olivet, though he was 
naturally of a melancholy temperament. 

After tea had been passed round he asked 
Ellen Castlemaine if she would play chess 
with him, for she was the only one of the 
sisters who understood it, and he did not care 
to join in the merrier game that the young 
girls proposed having amongst themselves. 

Ellen, not herself feeling in the humour 
for the noisier amusement, complied, and as 
the chess table was in a back chamber above, 
^'at was used as a school-room for the 

inger sisters, Mrs. Castlemaine proposed 
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that the two should go up-stairs ai 
there, where they would nQt be distur 

This advice was followed, and as i 
to the apartment, they immediately com 
a game of chess, intending to retun 
wards to the drawing-room for a little 
and singing, with which his hostess ii 
to entertain Olivet. 

Mrs. Castlemaine had remarked i 
miration for Ellen, and from a very i i 
able feeling was not displeased at 
he was what the world agrees to tl i 
very desirable young man for a matri : 
match, being the heir of considerabJ : 
perty, and, moreover, the scion of a 
family. 

She never said anything on the sub 
her husband, for the solicitor, h 
thought there was any serious attachm : 
the part of Claude to one of his dauj > 
would have discouraged it from sensiti ! 
in connection with the relationship of 
that he bore to the youth. 
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In fact, Mr. Csstlemaine Had diecottnteli^ 
anced 1 ibvhrog Olivet very often to his* 
house: 

Ellen, herself though' sheadimred itiiClaudB 
his' many fine qualities'and.waB not blind- tef 
the worldly advantages which such a match 
held oat — besid'esi that Her mother hadiexpa- 
tiated on this point occasionally in her pre- 
sence— did not^ however, regard Olaude-with 
tbost* feelings- which constitute' the elements 
adore. 

She: conid-.not.be insensible to the sentii- 
ments thaw he entertained towards her; yet 
she had never encouraged- them ;; but Oil the 
other hand endeavoured 1 to discountenance 
them as far as possible. 

She was ever-polite and 1 kind : towards liim, 
as shewas'to' everybody;- but shenever in- 
dulged' in- that' sort of 1 conversation with 
the young man; which is the forerunner: and 
stimulant) of the 1 gentle passion; 

Mien- war indeed a superior girl, but not 
without a certain romance in her tempera- 
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coenty and had formed* an ideal, of a 
widely different from Claude Olivet. 

She was a* worshipper, of talent and 
andl she; cDuld{not,pictur& herself, as 1 i 
ing her heart, save upon, one. of moi 
culine ,and sterner, mould than the yput 
whom she. was mow* playing; at. ohess. 

It is true she ardently admired: the i 
qualities 1 in . the opposite, sex ,; ; but « to I 
her being iiv his own it was, necessary,, i 
one knowing her intimately might 
learned, that her future, partner in life I 
possess also, the endowments of intelle 
vigorous character. 

A&they proceeded with ithein game, CI i 
mind/ brooded aver , his projected .depart) 
the continent;* 

In the midst of.aturmoiLof.refljectioi i 
passion for Ellen assumed . an. oppressive 
and. he seemed* to feel urg$«Lon by s 
ward.and,irre»istible,impulse / tQ. tell her 
love at. once. His, agitated. state of 
made him, move, the chessmen, so . errati i 
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that Ellen could not surmise the cause of 
it, for he generally played very carefully. 

In consequence, his partner, which was not 
usually the case, soon won; but instead of 
commencing another game, he began talking 
abruptly of the stay he was about to make 
abroad, and in such a saddened tone as almost 
startled Miss Castlemaine. 

Soon his feelingB ran away with the share 
of self-control he on other occasions had over 
them, and he suddenly addressed Ellen, in a 
manner that, to anyone knowing the natural 
shyness of his temperament, would have 
been a matter of marvel. 

There are exceptional occasions, however, 
as is well-known, when, under a combination 
of circumstances, the most timid natures 
display a boldness, startling even to Chose 
of instinctive hardiness of character. 

"Miss Castlemaine," exclaimed Claude 
Olivet, abruptly, in a voice tremulous and 
profoundly passionate, while he placed him- 
self beside her, on the couch where she was 
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sitting, " you must, I am sure, know 
love you, and I can no longer help s] 
to you of it, however inopportune the ti 
place. Whatever you may think of 
not, I beg you, be angry with what 
saying, for my heart would break if I 
pnburden it now. Do not be offendi 
give me, Miss Castlemaine, but I cot 
help speaking to you thus, if I sho 
doomed to death for it immediately 
wards." 

He could speak no more, for his voi 
choked with agitation, but the arden 
tences he had uttered in the rapid, pass 
manner of one anxious to relieve his 
quickly, and at once, took away tk< 
possession of Miss Castlemaine, and rei 
her temporarily speechless. 

She was not wanting, however, in 
tain presence of mind, and she soon recc 
herself, for she felt it necessary to put a 
to such a scene, both for Claude's sab 
her own, as she did not wish that his 
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lion and the cause of it should btt' rerawrfeeii 
by another; and' they were liable- at any 
moment' to the entrance' of a third party: 

Ellen Castlemame 1 really felt intense- paid 
at witnessing the emotion of Olivet,- bad 
neither the time nor the place permitted her; 
she was conscious, to waste' a moment iij 
deciding upon the- coarse' she Bhould follow. 

Under different circumstances her' gentle 
nature might have dictated to her a less 
abrupt one, that would have had tended to 
assuage the wounds she could not help in- 
flicting. 

As'it was she did not altogether lose' sight 
of this end, but her principal anxiety wai^tfe 
bring the scene to a conclusion' as quickly 
as possible. 

" Claude," she gently said,, and, perhaps} 
if she- had really loved him she would not 
have ventured to call him by his 1 Christian 
name, for there isnothing more' distant and 
deferential in' its- nature than the mysterious 
tirsbioh of love, "there is not time for many 
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words, for we are liable to be intern 
the entrance of someone, and I mv 
more boldly and plainly, than my ad 
and regard for you would otherwise d 



me. 



At the words "^admiration n and " 
Olivet turned as pale as death', for* tfa 
not those ardent ones he had in many 
of love ? s reverie 1 dreamed to hear fr 
Eps ; but Ellen, who- could not bear 
ness his anguish, kept her eyes fixed 
downward gaze, to avoid the emotion 
might otherwise have prevented her s] 
to him as she felt it necessary. 

"Claude," she continued, a you 
brilliant future before youj and wil 
find one worthy and proud to share 
you; but esteeming you as I do, I 
be wicked not to tell you' that for 
I am> conscious I have not those feelii 
wards you that instinct tells us person* 
to Have for those* whose fetes are dest: 
be bound together* by marriage/' 
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Here she stopped herself, for, having raised 
her glance, she became sensible of a kind of 
feint sickness on meeting the despairing looks 
of Claude, which prevented her continuing^ 
what she further wished to say to him. 

Thus they sat on the couch near each other, 
Olivet with one arm drooping loosely by his 
side, the other supporting his head, whose 
thick black curls formed such a contrast to 
the marble of his features ; Ellen with her 
face slightly bent downwards, and her fair 
white hands in her lap ; while a silence, that 
lasted several minutes, but which seemed an 
age to the maiden, was unbroken even by a 
sigh, for the young man was too sick at heart 
for external emotion. 

A step of some one ascending the stair- 
case making itself heard aroused them both 
from their trance ; and with a power of self- 
control and effort of resolution that might 
have almost appeared a miracle to those- 
unacquainted with the opposite qualities 
and characteristics of Olivet's temperament 
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and mind, he assumed nearly his usua 
and bearing, while a flush came to 
sistance to hide the pallor that had ove: 
his features. 

Miss Castle amine also endeavoured 
as possible, to regain her self-p ossessio 

The person coming up-stairs prove* 
simply a maid-servant, who came to 
the key of a store-room that Ellen gei 
kept in her pocket, but which, on thii 
-sion, it happened, she had left in her bee 
and she accordingly quitted Claude t 
for it, saying, in a low voice, she woul< 
him in the drawing-room. 

He mustered all his faculties and pr 
of mind, and joined Mrs. Castlemaine a 
young ladies, without his demeanour 01 
attracting any particular observation, 
from Mary, whose quick perception ma 
penetrate beneath his assumed air o 
and divine that something had occur 
perturb his spirit ; but she made no rec 

When Ellen, after a few minutes, e 
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the drawing room, she was slightly agitated, 
tot her mother atteitmted it to her having run 
fnp-etairs too qukJclj, and being in con &eqaence 
a little out of breath. Her eldest sister, 
■however, comparing notes in her own mind, 
conceived another .explanation, but she made 
mo oomment. 

To hide ,her feelings, .Ellen commenced 
-chatting with one and Another, while Claude 
said little, but this gave rise to no unusual 
•notice, for he was not generally very talkative. 

After some music and one or two songs, 
he wished his kind hostess, and. the young 
ladies, good night. In taking leave of Ellen, 
at noticing how feverish and trembling his 
Jhand was, she felt almost a shudder. 

When he had left the .house, the family 
soon retired for the night, with the exception 
of Mrs. Castlemaine, whose intention was to 
sit up for her husband, since he rarely or 
never stayed out late, and, indeed, nearly 
always passed his evenings with his wife and 
daughters. 
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JSllen Castlemaine, who tad given 
i>wn bedroom to her cousin, Flooa H: , 
lit present sharing her sister Mary's, 
was a comfortable one on the ihird-flo< , 
the windows of which looked out to th 
of the street. Mr. Caatlemaine's Iran 
behind it a small oblong garden, at i 
pf which was the back of .a stable beh i 
to the Mews, that ran parallel to -the 
thoroughfare 

While undressing to go to bed 9 
chatted to her sister, and after rattling 
rather ;more quipkly than flhe was wont, 
One ^object to another, she remarked 1 

i»gly— 

44 Although, Ellen, you did not join, d 
dinner to-day, in the conversation 
Godfrey Beechworth, you can't deceit 
and I believe you fell in love with him 
you were nursing me at* his father's h 
AH the merrier if it was so, for since 
had a tiresome task with an invalid sister 
had thus something to divert your though 
a more pleasant manner at the same tim 
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"Don't, dear Mary, talk such nonsense," 
retorted Ellen, in a gentle tone, "and, be- 
sides, I am not in a gay enough humour to 
listen to it, at present." 

Mary, indeed, perceived tbat her sister 
was looking slightly pale, and throwing her 
arms affectionately round her neck she kissed 
her, and, from a feeling of sympathy, refrained 
from putting any questions to satisfy her 
curiosity, for she had instinctively guessed 
that the dejected humour of Ellen, was the 
result of some other cause than indisposition. 

The two sisters were confidants, but they 
had the habit of waiting from one another 
the disposition to communicate anything that 
involved sisterly sympathy and counsel, and 
never waited long in vain. 

Mary went to sleep that night with one 
arm round the neck of her gentle bed-fellow, 
whose head rested thereon, while Ellen's long, 
rich, clustering hair pressed softly against the 
face of her sister. 

Sleep on in enviable security ye two maiden 
; *ters, for whatever dreams of happy or evil 
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omen may come to you, there are 
guardian angels watching by the bed 
virtue like yours. 

When Claude Olivet got outside the 
tor's house, he found it was rather 
night, and he walked slowly homewi 
his aunt's in Berkeley Square, where 1 
residing. 

Like a man who, having drunk muc 
coming suddenly from a festive scene ir 
fresh night air, feels the reaction of < 
ment which has kept him almost sob 
then, and finds himself overtaken by th< 
of intoxication, so Claude, as he walket 
Mr. Castlemaine's, was carried awaj 
nearly overwhelmed by feelings from 
he had been partially diverted by the 
and singing he had just heard in the soli 
drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



CALL TO THE BAB. 

Godfket Beechwoeth was one of those 
who, having determined to attain a certain 
end, pursue it with tenacious perseverance 
and resolution. 

Following out his plans, he, in due course, 
became a student of the Temple, and applied 
himself to his studies with an indefatigability 
characteristic of his disposition. 

He soon made many friends among the mem- 
bers of the Inns of Court, and before long 
was looked upon oh one of great promise, and 
likely to carve his way successfully at the bar. 

As he generally dined in Hall during 
term, he was able to form [an opinion of the 
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kind of men he would have to oompe 
in his professional career. 

Amongst his fellow students, he m 
and there some of brilliant talent 
although accustomed to forma modest e 
of his own intellectual powers, he 1 
reason to be discouraged by the com] 
that he was forced into making betwee 
self and others. 

Vanity, for the most part prevent 
from readily acknowledging mental 
riority in others, yet many of his 
students paid involuntary homage to hit 
of mind and knowledge of men and thi 

His early experience of the world ha< 
him an insight into human nature that 
men only acquire late in life. 

Besides he was of a frank and nobl< 
Tacter, that could not help winning him I 
and admiration. 

Godfrey perseveringly pursued his u 
sity studies till he took with honour 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
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Subsequently, he carrried off a certificate 
of honour at the law examination of the Inns 
of Court. 

Then he took also the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, and was shortly afterwards " screened," 
as the phrase is, at the Middle Temple, to be 
called to the bar. 

It is customary to give what is termed a 
" call party," on the evening that one is made 
a barrister. 

Godfrey Beechworth held his in the Middle 
Temple Hall, as very many do, after the 
usual dinner. 

He rented chambers in Elm Court, but they 
were not convenient enough to hold a large 
festive party there. 

The interior and the hall of the Middle 
Temple is imposing and magnificent, and on 
the occasion of " calls to the bar," the gal- 
lery, with its celebrated carved oak screen, is 
usually filled with spectators of both sexes. 

Even the ordinary scene at dinner time is 
picturesque and interesting. 
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The outer barristers and students c 
messes of four, but the benchers an 
judges, or other distinguished personage 
sumptuously together by themselves i 
upper end of the hall. 

The diners are ranged at long n 
tables, and upon a grand days/' as the 
called, an extra bottle of wine is serve* 
to each mess. 

On such occasions, the splendid old H 
the Middle Temple presents a more 
usually lively scene. The diners evei 
anon aid their digestion by exchangi 
running fire of anecdotes, and sallies of i 

Many of the judges, belonging to the 
dine there on grand days. 

The legal magnates who sit at the Bene : 
Table, on entering and leaving the Hall, ' i 
in a kind of procession, through the stan : 
ranks of barristers and students. 

This allows the opportunity, which is sc 
times seized, of giving expression to appl i 
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in respect to any popular judge, or other dis- 
tinguished guest present, by clapping. 

On the occasion of calls to the Bar, tha 
old Hall is a scene of revelry and festivity 
till a late hour. 

Toasts are proposed, speeches are made, 
and congratulations are offered to the newly- 
made barters by their friend*. 

When Godfrey retired to his chambers in, 
Elm Court, after his u call party," he lay 
awake long in bed, meditating over the past, 
and speculating as to the future. 

At all events, he had at last realised the 
ardent wish that he had so long cherished,, 
and was now a Barrister-at-Law. 

It is true that he had entered upon an 
arduous profession, where, if the prizes are 
many, the blanks are fearfully numerous, 
but he had faith in himself, and was willing: 
to trust the rest to Fortune. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



THE SUN OF PROSPERITY. 

As it is * true saying that "misfc 
rarely come single, but in battalions," 
occasionally happens that u a run o: 
luck/' follows closely upon the heels of 
OMual piece of good fortune. 

Godfrey Beech worth had exper 
enough of the bufferings of the world, 
he were destined at last to be caress 
its smiles, none could declare him unch 
hag of them. 

He had borne adversity and hairdshi 
a hero,, and prosperity never at any 
rendered him less lovable, pr deteriorai 
any way his. noble disposition. 

Alter his call to the Bar, he eontinu 
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be an ardent student of law, and, also, as far 
as possible, of literature and science. 

He regularly attended the Courts, and 
was rarely seen absent on Circuit, except in 
the beginning of his professional career,. 
when the poverty of his exchequer compelled 
him sometimes to forego that advantage. 

It was not long before he achieved what is 
esteemed in a young barrister a considerable 
amount of success. 

He bad made the acquaintance, through 
his friend, Dr. Woolaston, of several solicitors 
in Bedford Bow, and one of these — who- 
deemed he recognised in him some of the 
elements of a future great lawyer and advo- 
cate — especially took him under his pat- 
ronage. 

By this means, he had hardly been more 
than two years at the Bar, when be found 
himself earning an annual income of upwards 
of four hundred pounds by his profession, to 
which he now wholly applied himself, and 
that object relinquished his correspon- 
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dence with the Indian Press in favor 
less fortunate brother barrister. 

His success became a topic of convei i 
in the Inns of Court, and his merit* < 
freely criticized. 

Envy itself, however, had not the < 
of successfully depreciating him, for hig : 
kg towards hk brother barristers was so , 
and chivalrous, that he was a general fa\ 
and before long became spoken of as : 
the most rising young counsel of the da , 

He had now taken handsome chambi : 
Hare C ourt, Temple, and his circle of c : 
gradually went on increasing. 

Still quite young, a brilliant fortune 
apparently before him, and whei 
-compared his past wanderings and i 
ships in distant countries, with his pi 
prosperity in his own dear England, he ! 
not but feel infinitely grateful to Provid \ 
by whom all success is brought about. 

Soon after his call to the Bar, his acqv 
ance was accidentally renewed with 

N 5 
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Stuart Hume, or Katharine Sinclair, whose 

initials were engraved on the souvenir of her, 
in the shape of the topaz ring, which he still 
carefully preserved. 

She it was, whom Godfrey, just before leav- 
ing England, had stood by so bravely when 
she fell into the clutches of a thick-headed 
police magistrate, and whom be subsequently 
met with in Australia. 

The memorable conversation, interrupted 
by a pistol-shot, which he bad with her in 
Melbourne, in connection with Eliza Bould, 
who turned out to be a relation of hers by 
marriage, had often recurred to him since. 

Frequently he had made up bis mind to dis- 
miss the subject from his reflections ; but 
nevertheless it would ever and anon haunt him. 

Mrs. Hume had, it may be remembered, on 
the occasion in question, spoken of having 
years since overheard Elba Bould talking 
wildly in. Iter sleep about Godfrey to the 
effect that she and Mr. Geonge firocker had 
.robbed him of bis heritage by forgery. 

Beecbworth bad tried to convince himself 
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that sooh Belf-aflcweatioiiB of Eliza Boi 
nothing more than the* innocent ami 
olixcitad 'dreams; bat still, he occa 
brooded over them. 

Ji im in a rery casual moaner 1 
renewal of acquaintance with Mrs. 
Hume was brought about. Her hud 
gentleman of considerable property 
shortly after Godfrey's call to the Ba 
upon seeing the notice of 4ibe death 
u Times " newspaper, he wrote to ha 
addross, these given,' Manor Villa, W< 
Hastings,' a letter of sympathy. 

This was destined to be the cammeu 
of a long and intimate friendship, t 
him ^and the handsome widow. 

Eliza Boeld r her rektiye by mi 
haying parted from Mir. <3*orge Brocl 
Scarce qunrnd^ had Decently been im 
take up her residence with Mrs. Stuart 
to whom she henceforth acted as con 
and assistant housekeeper. 

Certainly two beings of more d 
character were never thrown together, 
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The handsome widow, however, was the- 
personification of generosity and good nature, 
and she bore the whims and caprices of Mrs. 
Bould, who always assumed the title of & 
married woman, with admirable patience and 
forbearance. 

One morning, abut three years after his 
call to the bar, as Godfrey was sitting in hia 
chambers in Hare Court, his clerk entering, 
handed him a telegram, which he found was 
from Mrs. Stuart Hume, and which begged 
him to come as speedily as possible to her 
house, Manor Villa, West Hill, Hastings, 
upon a pressing matter, which, however, was 
not explained. 

Without delay, Beechworth made at once 
the necessary preparations for starting there, 
and was quickly rattling through the streets 
in a cab, on his way to the London Bridge 
Railway Station. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



A DEATH-BED DISCLOSURE. 

Of all the towns in the south of E 
Hastings can boast the most beautii 
virons. 

No more lovely scenery of its kind i 
met with anywhere than that which is 
found near it, within the distance of 
short walk. 

Godfrey Beechworth had been at 
at Hastings, and perhaps the happiest 
of his early years had been spent there 

He was very much attached to th 
which from boyish associations, had a 
in his eyes that made him love to 
about the old place and its romantic 
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bourhood whenever he could escape for a day 
or two from London. 

When he reached Hastings, in obedience 
to Mrs. Stuart's urgent summons, the shades 
of night were fast approaching. 

It was summer, and as he made his way 
over the West Hill the moon was just begin- 
ning to glimmer over the beautiful waters of 
the English Channel. 

By tl*e time he reached Manor Villa, which 
commanded a wide and pietaresque prospect, 
his eagerness to find out why she had seat 
for him in so pressing a manner culminated 
in painful anxiety. 

Upon knocking at the door it was opened 
by a neatly dressed servant maid, who wt 
once showed, him into a handsomely furnished 
parlour, and in a few moments afterward* 
Mrs. Stuart Home entered the room. 

The widow shook hands warmly with God- 
frey, and bidding jhjm take a. chair, sat dew* 
near him, and proceeded to explain the cause 
.of bar argent .summons to him. 
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u Mr». BonH," said Mrs* Home, 
always gave her relative the benefit 
married prefix, " is at present upstair 
She was taken seriously ill yesterday a 
and the doctor attending her say* si 
live till to-morrow* She has been rai 
talking wildly all about yourself and 
else. In a short respite of calinn 
begged me to ask you to come and m 
her last hour. She aays she ha* soi 
to tell yon that deeply concerns you 
ests, and that she shall die miserable 
abe communicate it to yonherse]£ \ 
fore telegraphed to you at once, as 
afraid she will not last out the night." 

" What on earth can she have to 
me?" exclaimed Beechworth, u Poor i 
her brain must be turned by her illne 

" From her manner one would thi 
had some dreadful secret to disclose t] 
weighing heavily on her heart Itis,h< 
after all, most likely only some fanciful < 
that haunts her hi this distressing waj 
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Mrs. Hume, after talking for some time 
with Godfrey about the unhappy woman up- 
stairs, left him a few moments to prepare 
her for his visit. 

On re-entering the parlour, the widow said t 

"Mrs. Bould seems excitedly happy to- 
hear that you have come to see her. She 
believes she will not live many hours, and 
wishes me to lead you at once to her bedroom." 

Thereupon Mrs. Stuart Hume conducted 
Godfrey Beechworth up-stairs to the chamber 
where Mrs. Bould was lying. 

The room, in which a lamp stood flickering 
on a side table, was comfortable and hand- 
somely furnished. 

The curtains of the bed were drawn aside, 
and the dying woman was propped up with 
cushions and pillows. 

Upon her face was the pallor of death, and 
her features, naturally thin, were hollow and 
ghastly, while her dishevelled hair fell in 
lifeless tangles over her shrivelled neck. 

She seemed excessively agitated on behold- 
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ing Godfrey; but recovering, as ii 
superhuman effort, her self-commai 
beckoned him to take a seat by her b< 
which he did accordingly. 

After this she appeared to gather for 
a new lease of strength. 

Grasping his hand with her tren 
clammy fingers, she fixed on him a k 
unearthly earnest gaze, bidding him sol 
mind what she was going to tell him. 

u Oh! Godfrey Beech worth !" the 
woman exclaimed, in her excitemer 
dressing him familiarly, as though he we 
relation, a I've sent for you to unburthe 
self before I die of a secret that is cri 
my soul like a mountain of iron." 

" Calm yourself, Mrs. Bould," he enti 
44 your fancy is conjuring up ghosts of it 
creation." 

" Listen to me," continued she ; " Tn 
fectly in my senses, and know what I'r 
ing. I confess to you now on my deal 
that I have helped to rob you of your ri 
inheritance." 
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tt Do not accuse yourself so wildly of suefe 
an impossible crime/' 6aid Beechwordt ; " I 
was never in my life, as fares I know, entitled 
to any property." 

"Yes yon were!" alio exclaimed; "your 
uncle, Mr William Beeohworth, bequeathed 
you, by bis will, Breekington Farm." 

u How can that be?" Godfrey aaid, "ha 
left it to its present possessor, Mr. George 
Brocker." 

At the mention of the latter name Mrs. 
Bould uttered an imprecation that seemed 
like a muttered cause. 

44 <Jeorge Brocker," she vehemently went 
on, " with the knowledge and connivance of 
myself and Mr. Conrad Beech worth, yonr 
lather's cousin, forged the will, which he 
passed off a* your uncle's. He thought I 
burned the genuine one; but, wishing to 
have a future means of powerful influence 
over him, I pretended to destroy it, bat 
actually kept it carefully concealed." 

M Good Heaven* !" exclaimed Beechworth, 
M can what you state be true ? 9 
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u Take this key," said Mrs. Bould 

ing one with an effort 'from under her 

44 and open the desk on that table, a 

will find there the real will of your ui 

Godfrey, almost overcome with e 
mechanically did as she hid him. 

Inside the desk, he found what f 
clared was the genuine will of Mr. "\ 
Beechworth, and the truth of her 
statement was destined to be confirmee 

What Godfrey's feelings were at t 
closure it would be difficult to describe 

u Now," she exclaimed, u I have • 
entreat you to forgive me my share 
crime, and then to die. 91 

Thereupon, as he stood by her I 
she grasped him with her dying an 
begged him to give her a sign of fbrgi 

" If you are really guilty of the crii 
accuse yourself of, it is to Heaven yc 
look for pardon," said Godfrey ; " h 
whatever injury you may have done 
myself this moment forgive you freely. 

She clutched his hand, which he pre 
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retain, and she then fell back exhausted and 
speechless on the bed. 

Beechworth, overwhelmed with excitement, 
thereupon left the room to fetch Mrs. Stuart 
Hume, whom he found conversing with a 
clergyman who had called for the purpose of 
administering religious consolation to the 
dying woman. 

Godfrey there and then narrated to him 
and the widow what had just passed upstairs, 
and their astonishment can be imagined. 

The clergyman, who was a magistrate,, 
that night, during an interval when Mrs. Bould 
temporarily rallied, took down in writing her 
dying confession repeated to him, of the 
crime she had avowed to Beechworth, and the 
statement was signed and properly witnessed* 

Her death struggle was fearful ; she lost 
her reason as her last moments approached, 
and died raving and cursing with her last 
words the wretch, George Brocker, who had 
first seduced her, and then led her to par- 
ticipate in a dreadful crime. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THE WINNING GOAL. 

No one can meditate upon the changeful 
scenes of life without melancholy reflections 
more or less, on the imperfect character and 
limited duration of even the most enviable 
forms of human happiness. 

To be rich, loved, famous, and caressed by 
the world, can fall but to the lot of few ; but 
it is, ordinarily, the ambitious ideal of earthly 
bliss. 

Fortunately since happiness depends as 
much upon temperament and other unpur- 
chaseable concomitants, as upon worldly 
advantages, it is not so unequally distributed 
.as it might otherwise seem. 

J£f however, the cup of bliss ever seemed 
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full to any human being, it did to Godfrey 
Beechworth, when, by a concurrence of events, 
he found suddenly opened before him the 
prospect of hope of winning Ellen Castle- 
maine, the Solicitor's daughter, for his wife. 

In fact, had he been arrogant, he might 
have believed that fortune had at length taken 
him into her special favour, and was deter- 
mined to confer upon him supreme felicity. 

In the first chapter of this history waa 
described a fire which occurred at the house of 
Mr. Richard Oastlemaine, the uncle of God- 
frey's idol. 

By one of those unfortunate coincidences 
that sometimes happen, the same residence 
-about the period at which the narrative has 
now arrived, was again burned down. 

In consequence of a lying story on the part 
of a clerk of Mr. Richard Oastlemaine, — fo r 
the wretched quill-driver's criminal malice 
was afterwards clearly brought to light, the 
Office in which the house had been insured, 
disputed the claim to idemniScation. 
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Accordingly the case was earned i 
Law Courts* 

The solicitor for Mr. Richard Cartl 
was a member of a firm in Bedford-roA 
whom Godfrey had already received - 
oos briefs, and it happened that luck 
his way on this occasion. 

He in foot received a junior brief 
suit of Mr. Richard Gastlemaine, agai 
Fire Insurance Office. 

On the day of the trial, the Senior C 
being unable to attend, on account 
attack of illness, the chief conduct of tt 
fell to Godfrey Beechworth. 

The result was attended with happy 
quences, in more senses than one, to the 
young barrister. 

How he exerted himself, what eloc 
he displayed, and how triumphantly fa 
his case, was the talk of Westminster 

Henceforth, his professional repi 
stood higher than ever, and briefs came c 
ing in apace. 

The father of Ellen Castlemaine, wl 
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present throughout the trial, was so ir- 
resistibly struck with the masterly man- 
ner in which Godfrey Beechworth had con- 
ducted the case, that he overwhelmed him 
with grateful compliments, and insisted upon 
his dining with him, upon the evening of the 
welcome verdict, at his house in Gower-street. 
This good fortune ended, in his becoming 
before long, the accepted suitor of the idolized 
object of his early love. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE HILL OF FAME. 

The events following upon the discov 
^Godfrey Beechworth that he was the ri 
owner of Breckington Farm, vividly a 
the destiny of his gentle cousin An 
Bainbury. 

She was shortly to have been marr 
'George Brocker, having at length given \ 
the pressing wishes of her parents, aftei 
of agonizing heart struggles betwec 
affection to them and her instinctive a\ 
to the match. 

Now that the man to whom sh 
betrothed proved to be forger and a ct 
of the blackest dye, their feelings i 

VOL. III. o 
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escape from being the husband of such a 
wretch, may be imagined. 

They blamed themselves bitterly for their 
part in the affair, while Annie endeavoured 
to do her best to assuage the poignancy of 
their self-reproaches. 

George Brocker and his accomplice Conrad 
Beechworth, the broken-nosed schoolmaster, 
introduced in the early part of this history, 
and who had been a sinister promoter of the 
contemplated match in question, on their 
crime becoming known, took to flight, and 
made their escape successfully from the 
country. 

It was believed that they had fled to 
America, but wherever they betook them- 
selves they managed successfully to elude 
discovery, and were not heard of afterwards. 

Not long subsequently, little Annie Beech- 
worth of Rainbury, was married to her old 
lover, Frank Hamilton, the surgeon's son, 
who had returned from Australia with a 
moderate competency, and who, settling in 
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her father's neighbourhood, followed ; 
cupation the medical profession, of wh 
had finally become a recognised memb< 

Godfrey Beechworth, his income a 
increased by the rent from his propc 
Beechworth Farm, was destined to h 
still further augmented from a source h 
anticipated. 

Mrs. Stuart Hume dying in a sudd< 
in which she burst a blood-vessel, il 
found she had left to him all she posses 
the world, in grateful remembrance a 
trill expressed it, of the noble way in v 
he had behaved on her behalf in the me 
able police court episode when he w 
youth. 

Thus was he remarkably rewarded fo 
chivalrous interest he had taken in an 
used stranger. 

Surely, the ways of Providence may 
afford wondrous subject for reflection ! 

Godfrey Beechworth's income thus bee 
from all sources a very handsome one, an< 
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might even as the world goes, be considered; 
rich. 

He could now, therefore, afford to live ia 
good style, and to entertain his friends with 
the generous hospitality agreeable to his dis- 
position. 

His business and reputation at the bar 
went on increasing, so that he was Boon a 
barrister of celebrity, and bis society was 
courted everywhere. 

His character in prosperity retained the 
noble qualities that bad distinguished it in. 
adversity, and good fortune, at all events, had 
no sinister influence upon him. 

Some time after the death of Mrs. Hume 
he was retained in an important state trial, 
in which he brilliantly distinguished himself,, 
and not long subsequently received, as the 
reward of his talents, the honour of a silk. 
gown, being also knighted, and thus earned 
the enviable notoriety of being one of the 
very youngest barristers who had ever been. 
made a Queen's Counsel. 
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His numerous friends now urged 1 
fry for a seat in Parliament, and he ever 
succeeded, by their aid, in being rei 
Member for a provincial town. 

In the opinion of his admirers an 
public, his future rise to one or other 
highest positions in his profession was d 
certain. 

In the midst of his success, however, 
not forget the friends of his poorer dayi 

He often thought over his advent! 
Australia and India. 

Some of the acquaintances of 
exciting times he had since met within 
land. 

The aristocratic Vincent Paget, the 
of his hard-up days in Melbourne, 
recently inherited, on the death of his b 
the Baronet, without children, the titl 
twelve thousand a year. 

He had renewed his friendship wi 
Godfrey, and they now both belonged 
same club in Pall Mali. 

o 3 
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Jack Candy, the little carrotty-headed 
schoolmaster, another of his Australian ac- 
quaintances, had also returned to England 
pretty comfortably off, and was frequently 
seen by him. 

From him he learned a good deal about the 
different destinies of others, whom he had 
taken an interest in during his stay at the 
Antipodes. 

As likewise he often received letters from. 
Ralph Cooper at Calcutta, who had married a 
wealthy half-caste widow and was now settled 
there, he occasionally heard of the friends he 
had associated with during the period of bis 
Indian career. 

Alfred Ransom, the ex-Lieutenant, had at 
last become reconciled to his father, the 
Major- General, and had obtained a good ap- 
pointment as an offioer in a mounted Indian. 
Police Corps, 

Tyndal, the clergyman's son, who had 
enlisted as a private in a Bengal Cavalry 
Regiment, had long since, by the assistance- 
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Qf Sir Godfrey, obtained his discharge and, 
at present, held a comfortable situation in a 
Railway Company's Office in England. 

Most of Beechworth's fellow students at Dr» 
Woolaston's were scattered abroad in different 
careers. 

Hubert Bankart, amongst others, was 
getting on famously in the Indian Givil 
Service. 

Claude Olivet, the rival of Sir Godfrey for 
the love of Ellen Castlemaine, died of con- 
sumption at Madeira, whither he had gone in 
hopes of recruiting his health* It was too 
delicate and feeble, however, for even that 
balmy climate to avail him* 
. Sir Godfrey Beech worth kept up his friend- 
ship with Dr. Woolaston, and often hospitably 
entertained the jovial lector. 

Mr. Pigott, of Geelong, his relative to 
whom he had the memorable u letter of 
introduction " on his going to Australia, and 
who received him ao scuxvily on his arrival 
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there, had some time ago paid a visit to 
England. 

Finding himself, however, to his immense 
disgust, a nobody in his native land, and 
that his coarseness and vulgarity were 
not prized there, he started off in dudgeon 
back to the Colony ; but the ship in which 
he sailed foundered in the Bay of Biscay, and 
he, along with nearly all the other passengers, 
was drowned. 

When Sir Godfrey Beechworth passed in 
review what he knew of the various lots 
that had fallen to the different acquaint-* 
ances of his adventurous days in distant 
lands, he could not but feel Supremely grate- 
ful to Providence, that had reserved for 
him so much happier a destiny. 

By a fortunate course of events, joined to 
his own abilities, he was, while still young, now 
become in his own countty one [of the most 
rising men of the day — a Queen's counsel, a 
member of parliament, and a knight to boot. 



THE BRIGHT TO-MORROW* 

Thus from a wandering adventurer, 
risen to wealth, and distinction. 

His happiness was also destined 
crowned by the realisation of the 
dream of his life. 




THE BRIGHT TO-MORBOW. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE CUP OP BLISS. 



The marriage of Ellen Castlemaine, the 
Solicitor's daughter, to her long exiled lover, 
speedily took place after die latter had been 
accepted as her suitor. 

The wedding was a very gay one, and Sir 
Vincent Paget, Dr. Woolaston, as well as 
other old friends of the bridegroom, were pre- 
sent at the breakfast. 

The honeymoon was spent in a tour in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, which 
countries the happy husband had before 
visited daring vacation times, and was well 
acquainted with their institutions and customs, 
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90 that his beautiful wife could have hardly 
had a better guide than himself. 

About a twelvemonth after their marriage, 
she presented him with a son and heir. 

Their London house was now a splendid 
mansion, in the neighbourhood of one of the 
Parks, and their lives appeared destined to 
pass on in the enjoyment of the most perfect 
bliss that two beings, dearly loving one an- 
other, can possibly share in this world. 

Both being imbued with deep religious 
feelings, they never neglected any opporti}- 
nity of doing good to their fellow creatures, 
and thus helped one another to prepare for 
that brighter hereafter, when rich and poor, 
high and humble, will meet together without 
distinction. 

Late one night, some period after their mar- 
riage, as Sir Godfrey Beechworth and his wife 
— the guests they had been entertaining hav- 
ing all departed — were sitting alone in their 
noble drawing-room, where a cheerful fire was 
burning, he was gradually led to chat away to 
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her, almost oblivious of the hour, of his former 
adventurous days in Australia and India. 

Lady Beechworth was reclining on a rich 
sofa, and her husband sat by her side wMi one 
of her beautifal hands in his own. 

" Little could I horre hoped when wander- 
ing about Australia,*' said Sir Godfrey, after 
chatting away desultorily for a time, " that 
so much happiness was in store for me, as 
to possess my darling Ellen for a wife, and 
the worldly good fortune besides that I now 
«njoy/ 

"They say, dearest Godfrey," remarked 
Lady Beechworth, "that * marriages are 
made in Heaven,' and *o I suppose we were 
destined for one another. Whatever worldly 
success you enjoy, however, you have, at all 
events, not more than you deserve/* 

14 Those wires are the best, it is said," he 
responded, smiling, " who 4 think 'their hus- 
bands the greatest men in the world/ but you 
must not be always flattering me, darling, or 
I shall grow coneeited." 
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a My dearest Godfrey,-' she rejdl 
Ifrrely tone, kissing het husband, ** 
believe yon wifl be so readily spoiled. 

Thus they continued affectionately i 
for some time longer, and were At lgftg 
ing lovingly about their son, a ha 
little fellow, named after his fathei 
Lady Beechworth accidentally glanc 
the splendid ormulu clock on the 
marble mantel-piece, observed — 

44 We shall not be able to rise to-m 
dearest if we don't quickly retire to res 

"Well, I see that I have kept yc 
darling, to an unreasonable hour, t 
chatting," said Sir Godfrey. 

Lady Beechworth only replied to tl 
mark, by affectionately kissing him. 

Before going up-stairs to bed, Sir G< 
partially opened the shutters of one • 
windows, and looked to see what ki 
weather it was outside. 

Having satisfied his curiosity, he < 
them again} asut fire curtain must now, 
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be drawn over the final scene of this 
History of the early Fortunes of Godfrey 
Beechworth, who had at length realised "the 
bright to-morrow " that he had dreamed o£ 
and believed in so long. 



THE END. 



T. C. Newby, 30, Welbeok Street, Gavendiih Square, London. 
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